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Second Thoughts on Steel 


FTER a characteristic last-minute postponement—delay 
seems to dog the Government’s steel policy—the Minister 
of Supply on Tuesday issued his long-expected statement on 
the control and supervision of the steel industry. Few announce- 
ments of Government policy can have been so accurately antici- 
pated as this one, not indeed for what it says outright, but for 
the inner significance of its flat prose. It has been no secret 
for several weeks past that the Government were making very 
heavy weather in persuading the leaders of the steel industry 
to co-operate with them in the Control Board on the ternis 
outlined by Mr Wilmot last April. It may clear a man’s mind 
wonderfully to know that he is to be hanged in the morning, 
but it shows some want of tact to expect him to tie the noose. 
The steel industry held out against participation in a Control 
Board which, in addition to supervising the industry and its 
modernisation, was also expected to help in the preparation of 
nationalisation schemes. Mr Wilmot’s statement this week 
shows that the industry’s resistance on this point has been 
successful. 
’ The Government have now decided that the Board should 
have two main functions: it is to supervise the development and 
reconstruction of the industry ; and it will be responsible for 





“such continued direct control functions as may be necessary ” 
over production, distribution and prices. It will be no part of 
the functions of the Board, or of those members of the Board 
who are drawn from the steel industry, to advise the Govern- 
ment about public ownership. Plans for nationalisation are to 
be a reserved subject, treated by the Government as a separate 
matter. On these terms, the Iron and Steel Federation is pre- 
pared to co-operate and to proceed as quickly as possible with 
“ the modernisation programme ”—which presumably means the 
Federation’s plan. It is something, after four months’ delay, 
that the two sides are once again on speaking terms. For this, 
they have to thank Dr Van der Bijl, who, in addition to giving 
the Government the benefit of his advice on nationalisation 
(based on his experience as chairman of the South African Iron 
and Steel Industrial Corporation) has also acted as an under- 
standing intermediary between the two sides. It is now officially, 
disclosed that he was obliged to decline the invitation of the 
British Government to become first chairman of the Steel Board: 
owing to his commitments in South Africa. 

At last, the way is now clear for the first formative stages 
of a post-war steel policy. It may be asked whether the state- 
ment issued this week differs so very widely from Mr Wilmot’s 
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outline of the functions of the Steel Board in the steel debate 
at the end of May. On that occasion, the Minister of Supply 
indeed characterised as “ completely false ” any suggestion that 
the Board would be asked to design the pattern of nationalisa- 
tion. But he added in the next breath that the Government had 
already determined that pattern, and that the Board would 
function only for a limited interim period, assisting the Govern- 
ment in difficult technical problems of severance. In fact, of 
course, the picture of the steel industry drawn by Mr Wilmot 
was not so much a design as an impressionistic sketch, and the 
practical decisions about nationalisation—the plants to be 
brought under public ownership and those to be left in private 
hands—would have been governed to a very large extent by 
the views of the Board itself. It is not surprising that the 
Federation should have found participation in this task 
invidious. 
* 

This week’s statement contains no suggestion that the Steel 
Board is to be a mere stopgap body, bridging the period until 
the Government have worked out the technique of public owne:- 
ship and then to be discarded. To interpret this studied 
omission as a sign that the Government are in retreat on their 
declared steel policy might be going too far at this stage. But 
at least it can be said that their second thoughts contain all 
the ingredients of a significant change of tactics, and a change 
of tactics at this early stage might in due course compel a change 
of strategy. They can hardly be unmindful of the fact that, 
to implement beyond doubt Mr Wilmot’s undertaking last May 
to bring the steel industry under public ownership “ during the 
lifetime of this Parliament,” legislation will be needed in the 
next session, when the time-table may already be crowded with 
other candidates, including transport and public utilities. If 
delay should occur—and it is perhaps not unreasonable to infer 
from the statement that it will—the Government’s own critics 
will be the first to denounce their masters for submitting to 
“the steel barons.” They are, indeed, already doing so. 

Yet in the ultimate, the politics of steel are the least important 
aspect of the problem. Politics lie at the root of the obsession 
about public ownership, which has proved such a fatal obstacle 
to clear technical thinking during the Government’s first year 
of office, and has bedevilled their relations with the steel indus- 
try for four precious months. The real problems are not legal 
but industrial ; the solutions concern not titles but techniques. 
On these vital questions, policy is either non-existent, or hope- 
lessly confused. To demonstrate this point, it is only neces- 
sary to consider the powers which have been put in the hands 
of the National Coal Board, which is subject to far fewer 
safeguards on crucial matter of prices and costs than the public 
interest truly requires ; it needs only the connivance of a pliable 
Minister to convert it into that most dangerous instrument of 
monopoly—the autonomous public board, remote from criticism 
and remedy. These things may not happen in coal ; but there 
is no guarantee, on the other hand, that they will not happen. 
A wise policy would seek to avoid offering such temptations 
to other nationalised industries. 

It is for reasons such as these that the breathing-space oa 
steel is to be welcomed. It gives a belated opportunity, after 
many weeks of wasteful sparring on both sides, for the con- 
structive technical work to start. The first task, quite obviously, 
is to press on with modernisation, and the only scheme of recon- 
struction at present available is the Federation’s own plan. But 
that plan can hardly be accepted as the last word on modernisa- 
tion. It was postulated on the political needs of the Develop- 
ment Areas as much as their economic attractions ; it assumed 
that fuel prices would continue to be equalised at a common 
high level throughout the country, thus preventing any natural 
process of localisation of industry by reference to minimum real 
costs. In these circumstances, the decision to concentrate most 
of the new plants on seaboard sites, and to use richer imported 
iron ore in preference to low-grade domestic ore is not illogical. 
But the premises on which the plan is based can hardly be 
accepted without challenge. If the steel industry is to be loaded 
with the social costs of “taking work to the workers” in the 
Development Areas, or if the National Coal Board only succeeds 
in proving Mr Shinwell’s dictum that the days of cheap coal are 
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ever, the Federation’s plan, with its apparent sanity of despair 
and its concessions to the established centres of steel-making 
may be the right plan to follow. But history would record that 
it was the first chapter in a bitter story of British industria] 
decline. 

Until the names of the members of the Board are announced 
it is impossible to see how these technical issues will be treate4 
—whether the Government’s nominees will have technical know- 
ledge or whether the representatives of the industry themselves 
will be the only source of steel expertise on the Board. The 
experience of the last four months suggests, indeed, that the 
supply of technical knowledge is almost entirely confined to the 
industry itself. What is needed in the composition of the Board 
is a sufficient representation from outside the industry, not to 
vote it down, but rather to subject every one of its proposals to 
cross-examination in terms of relative efficiencies, the best 
localities for new plants, and the logistics of steel imports and 
exports. One of the Board’s most valuable functions might well 
be to expose the cost of compromise and concession in steel 
policy to suit the industrial convenience of established plants or 
the political demands of traditional steel-making areas. 

Yet the Board will surely have to develop a strange form of 
collective amnesia if it is to divorce entirely from its mind the 
simple fact that decisions taken by the Board on technical de- 
velopment will interact upon decisions taken by the Government 
on plans for public ownership. Those plans have rightly been 
made a separate issue, but that does not mear that they will 
inevitably become a side issue. If the Board gives a convincing 
demonstration of its power to reorganise the industry on lines 
which are technically sound and which promise to conform with 
the broad balance of public interest, it will reduce the case— 
which in any event never enjoyed much intellectual support— 
for crude and widespread public ownership. This is a point 
which the industry would do well to ponder. It has never 
dissented from the principle of public control; it now has a 
constructive opportunity of making public control work. 

* 


For their original decision to nationalise the industry, and 
the political difficulties which will now follow their second 
thoughts to go slower, the Government deserve no sympathy 
whatsoever. But they have a chance to redeem themselves in 
two ways. The first is to give their most earnest thought to 
the technical issues, even though their supporters are impatient 
for radical political solutions. The second is to experiment 
with new forms of public ownership in participation with 
existing owners. The obvious occasion for such experiments in 
participation lies in the financial assistance which the industry 
will require for the construction of new plants, which Mr Dalton 
has already promised at or near the gilt-edged rate of interest. 
The provision of perhaps £80 million of public money on such 
terms justifies public participation in the plants which benefit, 
and public knowledge of their costs compared with older plants. 
Here at least is 2M area in which a degree of public ownership 
can be logically and economically allied to public control. The 
precedent of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company shows that such 
participation can work effectively, without cramping decisions 
which have to be taken at the managerial level. In the new 
mood of the Government and the industry, it ought to be givea 
a chance to work in steel. 

It is, in truth, a last chance. Political suspicion about the 
motives of the industry has a solid historical foundation in the 
experience of the pre-war decade. That suspicion prompts most 
of the popular discussion in favour of nationalisation, which 
sees steel as a symbol of political power, and tends to ignore its 
economic importance to every sector of British industry. It 
is virtually certain that wholesale acquisition by the State of 
the steel industry, of itself would do nothing to increase or 
to cheapen the supply of steel. But it is equally true that no 
concession to existing ownership should be allowed to stand 
in the way of radical technical advance. These are the simple 
texts on which all nationalisation policy ought to be written. 
Unfortunately, the present difficulties over steel show only too 
obviously that the Government’s thought on nationalisation 
issues has been almost wholly concentrated upon political and 
not upon industrial solutions. It is the latter which are the 


more difficult, and in the long run, the more important. 
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Unrra and Europe 


LMOST everything that has happened at the Paris Con- 
ference so far has underlined the hostility between the 
Fastern and Western worlds. Whether it is voting procedure, 
or the question of the French participation in the Commissions 
examining the draft treaties, or the interpretation put on the 
pleas made by the defeated nations—every action and comment 


reveals the malign undercurrent of suspicion and dislike. On 
the whole, this hostility has not taken explicit forms. It has 
enveloped the Conference like the dull and leaden atmosphere 
which precedes a storm. But on the question of the Anglo- 
American record in Italy, the lightnings suddenly flashed out, 
Mr Molotov accusing America and Britain of an intention to 
impose on Italy a system of economic exploitation and slavery in 
the name of free trade—“ equality of opportunity is a con- 
venient principle only for those countries which are strong 
enough economically to dominate those countries which are 
weak,” Mr Byrnes and Mr Alexander rebutting the charge and 
accusing Russia of reimposing on the countries in Eastern 
Europe the German trade policy of bilateral agreements and 
discriminatory trade from which only the war had freed them. 
With this exchange, the fundamental clash was brought into the 
open. It is the head-on collision of two ideologies, the American 
belief in free trade and equal opportunity being little less ex- 
treme than the Russians’ preference for planned foreign trade, 
with bilateral agreements and discrimination as its essential 
instruments. Any hope that Great Britain—with Western 
Europe—might still be seeking some sort of via media between 
two systems, each obviously unsuitable as world-wide trading 
methods on account of their rigidity and dogmatism was, at least 
for the time being, extinguished when Mr Alexander proved as 
warm an advocate of complete free trade as Mr Byrnes himself. 
The twenty-one nations must have wondered unhappily whether 
the Great Powers might not be on the brink of some tremendous 
new war of religion, and whether any form of international 
agreement and co-operation could be made to stretch across 
the widening gulf. And, as if to confirm their fears, while 
Mr Molotov and Mr Byrnes proclaimed their ideological 
antagonisms aloud in Paris, the same antagonism was at work 
at the Unrra Council meeting in Geneva to undo one of the only 
successful essays in international co-operation achieved so far. 
For it was there decided to allow Unrra to lapse in Europe at 
the end of the year and to confine further programmes to 
the Far East. 
* 

In a world unriven by ideological hatreds and still able to 
consider an issue dispassionately, the arguments for maintaining 
Unrra for one more year would have seemed unanswerable. 
The work of relief and rehabilitation which Unrra was pledged 
to fulfil is still incomplete. In spite of good harvests in Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, and better har- 
vests than last year in Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Greece, 
it is certain that some or even all of these “ receiving countries ” 
will need direct relief in the shape of food supplies next winter. 
Moreover the poor harvest in the Ukraine may make Russia’s 
d:pendence upon outside food supplies a further disturbing 
factor in Eastern Europe. Few, if any, of the countries can get 
through to the spring on their own food reserves alone, and when 
in May and June this year, Unrra’s special committee of inter- 
national experts examined the financial position of each of the 
receiving countries, their report was that none of them would 
be able, out of its own resources, to finance necessary food 
imports during the coming winter. They do not possess suffi- 
cient “ hard” currency to buy their requirements abroad, nor 
are the food-providing countries in the New World likely to 
show much interest in the trickle of goods for export, which the 
countries in Eastern Europe can now produce. In any case, if 
they are compelled to expend whatever reserves they possess on 
imports of food, they will be unable to push forward with the 
purchase of raw materials and machinery for their industrial 
and agricultural rehabilitation. Yet in the larger and more 
generous atmosphere of the Allies’ wartime unity, not only were 
they promised this free relief for the immediate aftermath of 





the war, they were also guaranteed that the first stages of re- 
habilitation would also be provided for them without payment. 
But the task of genuine rehabilitation is even less advanced than 
the primary task of relief. 

The decision to bring Unrra to an end in Europe is all the 
more regrettable in that the extra time and money needed to 
round off its work and to secure an orderly transfer of its func- 
tions to permanent international agencies are very small. 
Another year would have completed the task in Europe, another 
two years in the Far East. The last stages of Unrra’s work in 
Europe would have required at the most another billion dollars 
(which the supplying countries could have provided by allotting 
one-half of one per cent of their national income, or approxi- 
mately three days of their war expenditure); the work might 
even have been completed with less expenditure, since the 
receiving countries, this winter, would have been in a position 
to put some of their own supplies—Polish coal, Czech vege- 
tables or Jugoslav timber and dried fruits—into the pool. 

The gap left by Unrra’s disappearance will be accentuated 
by the fact that so far the international agencies to which its 
many activities are, nominally, to be transferred are not work- 
ing realities. Its health work—for example, the control of 
tuberculosis, malaria and epidemics generally—could in theory 
be transferred to a World Health Organisation, but so far only 
a temporary commission has been set up without either money 
or staff. Unrra’s activities in the field of welfare—which include 
vital work for the bewildered and orphaned and crippled children 
of Eastern Europe—will go to the Temporary Welfare Commis- 
sion of the United Nations, again without money or staff, and 
to the International Children’s Fund which, according to a 
resolution passed at Geneva, will be set up. But it does not 
yet exist. Unrra’s care of the Displaced Persons will appar- 
ently continue until June, 1947, by which time the International 
Refugee Organisation may be a functioning agency with funds 
and staff capable of tackling the problem of resettlement. 
Unrra’s techrical staff and experience in the field of agricui- 
tural rehabilitation will, presumably, be transferred to the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, but it, too, is without an execu- 
tive staff or funds, and is in any case concerned with long- 
term problems of world food policy. No agency exists specifi- 
cally for the immediate provision of relief, and the International 
Bank to which theoretically the “ receiving countries ” can make 
applications has not yet been established nor its funds voted. 
It is thus obvious that the decision to bring Unrra virtually to 
an end in Europe in 1946 must leave an awkward time lag 
between the disappearance of an existing machine of inter- 
national co-operation and the setting up—in fact and not 
simply on paper—of any others. Nor is the outlook for any 
form of international co-operation so bright that the scrapping 
of an agency, which exists and has worked, can be lightly dis- 
missed. Unrra’s international executive and secretariat working 
through mixed teams in the field has in the last year handled 
as large a supply operation as the preparation of D-Day itself. 
Thanks to its work, starvation in Europe, which appeared 
certain, has been virtually confiried to Germany, Austria and 
Hungary. It has built railways and repaired ports, imported 
machinery and distributed seed, checked disease and aided the 
rehabilitation of the sick and the unbalanced. It is the first 
international agency to operate on such a scale, with such 
authority and executive power, yet it is to end, leaving its work 
unfinished and with the likelihood that no comparable organisa- 
tions will inherit either its experience or its tested staff. 


But perhaps the most serious aspect of the Geneva decision 
to end Unrra is that with its disappearance goes the only 
organisation or activity still bridging the gulf between East 
and West. At Geneva, Russia and the receiving countries of 
Eastern Furope were united and vocal in their desire to see 
Unrra continue for another year. The Russians, who for 


months past have had only sour words for non-Russian 
activities, spoke with praise for this international organisation 
at least. In a world in which the constructive and amicable con- 
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tacts between the Allies grow fewer and fewer, might it not 
have been the course of statesmanship to preserve, for this 
reason alone, one common platform on which a joint effort 
can still be made ? 

It is no secret that the Americans are primarily responsible 
for the decision to end Unrra, nor is it difficult to understand 
their motives. On the basis of the better harvests in Eastern 
Europe, they believe that relief is no longer necessary, and 
that the time has come to return to “normal” conditions in 
which food supplies and industrial and agricultural equipment, 
which cannot be provided by the country itself, are secured 
abroad either by trade or by credits. They point to the slightly 
revived exchanges between East European countries, and argue 
that (if only it were freer) this revived foreign trade could pro- 
cure outside supplies. Failing that, the Import-Export Bank 
would probably be ready to provide credits. In other words, the 
decision to scrap Unrra a year too soon is a reflection of Mr 
Byrnes’s general effort in support of free trade and “ normal ” 
non-discriminatory trading on the pre-1929 model. But under- 
lying this economic objective is the political division which has 
come so clearly into the open at Paris. Unrra’s chief bene- 
ficiaries have all lain in the Russian Zone and the feeling has 
grown to the force of conviction in the United States that 
American dollars voted to Unrra simply buttress governments 
whose politics and trading policy are anathema to the American 
conception of democracy and free trade. The decision to 
end Unrra is thus fundamentally a political decision. 

It is, of course, an understandable one. The Americans have 
provided 70 per cent of Unrra’s finances, and they feel that 
the transfer of supplies their contributions have made possible 
through an international channel deprives them of the direct 
political and economic influence which might be theirs if they 
were making credits directly themselves, possibly with some 
political and economic conditions attached. Unrra supplies do 
not disrupt the more or less closed economy of Eastern Europe. 
The Americans argue that on the contrary they help to make it 
possible. Why then should the United States indirectly sub- 
sidise a system which it detests ? 

Yet even if the decision is understandable, it is nevertheless 
unwise. Clearly the establishment of an exclusive Soviet bloc in 
Eastern Europe is undesirable, but will the ending of Unrra 
and the attempt to impose “ orthodox ” trading methods make 
the bloc less exclusive or open up Eastern Europe to a greater 
measure of Western influence ? The difficulty is that the 
countries of Eastern Europe could not, even if they wished, 
stabilise their economies under the American system of foreign 
trade. When Mr Byrnes and Mr Alexander denounce the 
Russian reintroduction of the “German” system of discri- 
minatory trade, they forget that the German system was itself 
the result of the Great Depression coupled with the inability 
or the unwillingness of the Americans or the British to trade 
extensively in Eastern Europe. The same difficulties exist to- 
day. The receiving countries have neither the reserves nor the 
economic strength to feed and restore themselves next winter, 
or in any coming winter, by “normal” methods of trade. If 
completely free trade is unpalatable to as strong an economy 
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as that of Britain, how much more so must it be in the shattered 
and war-torn countries of Eastern Europe? And since th 
cannot adopt the American approach to international trade the 
abolition of Unrra and the suggestion that “ normal ” tradi 
methods shall take its place, far from increasing Western infie 
ence in Eastern Europe, may have the exactly opposite effect of 
removing one of the West’s last footholds. The bloc will har 
out of resentment as well as necessity. The countries’ depend. 
ence on Russia is likely to increase, not diminish, and in the 
wider field of international relations the premature ending of 
the one genuinely international agency may have the disastrous 
effect of giving all Eastern Europe even less taste for other inter. 
national experiments in the future. It is difficult to believe that 
Mr Byrnes and Mr Clayton really desire such a consummation, 


* 


Can anything be salvaged from Unrra’s wreck? The meet. 
ing of the General Assembly provides an opportunity for re. 
opening the issue, since the needs of the receiving countries 
and alternative methods of satisfying them will come up for 
discussion. At this point, surely, Great Britain might usefully 
emerge from the passive réle of rubber-stamping American 
decisions. Up to the eleventh hour, a strong British lead—say 
the decision to make a further contribution to Unrra—might 
have modified American policy. Now it is probably too late t 
reverse the decision to bring Unrra itself to an end. It is, there- 
fore, all the more important to press for a speedy and orderly 
transfer of its functions to other agencies—which amounts to a 
maximum British effort to get the other agencies started at all, 
But the crux of the matter remains the problem of supplies. 
Apart from the Import-Export Bank—and the International 
Bank when it opens—no agency will exist to finance food imports 
to needy countries, and only the most shadowy form of control 
over food supplies will exist to ensure that the weaker countries 
secure a place in the queue for food which is inevitable next 
winter. The needy European nations will undoubtedly be in 
a stronger position if they set up for their own purposes some 
sort of food pool and arrange their purchases through some com- 
mon agency. Unrra has served the double function of supply- 
ing funds and securing supplies. The second function at least 
might now be transferred to a more modest body—perhaps a 
European Food Commission—to which some of Unrra’s trained 
staff could be attached. An emergency body of this sort might 
be sufficient to tide Eastern Europe over one more winter of 
stringency and, if it received British support, might persuade: 
the Eastern Europeans that there were still some common 
interests between East and West. Such a body would be only 
a clumsy substitute for Unrra, but any substitute would be better 
than the blank space which threatens at present to be Unrra’s 
heir. The British and the French who, of the greater nations, 
have the most to lose through the steady hardening of the world 
into completely incompatible ideological blocs could find in 
this salvage operation a method of keeping one door open in 
Europe, of keeping one bridge, however slender, across the gulf. 


Professional Discipline 


HIS summer has seen a spectacular case of a doctor found 
guilty of infamous conduct by the General Medical Council, 

of his vindication in a civil action, in which he was awarded a 
considerable sum of money as damages, and of his restoration 
to the Register again with considerable haste (but no marked 
display of apology) by the Council. As a result, questions were 
asked in Parliament. The public were told that the General 
Medical Council is considering its own reform, that its proposals 
would be considered by the Government and that at the right 
time the Minister of Health will lay before Parliament a Bill 
for the amendment of the Medical Acts,.which established the 
General Medical Council as the body charged by Parliament 
with the duty of maintaining the register of medical practitioneis 
and of disciplining those who are on the register. Since it was 
created in 1858 and its machinery, designed in 1858 and revised 


in 1886, has been changed very little since then, some reform is 
overdue. So much is admitted by the Council itself. No further 
announcement has been made by the General Medical Council 
about the extent of their own reform proposals. In any event, 
as it is not appropriate for the Council to promote its own Act of 
Parliament, the Minister of Health will have the responsibility 
for whatever proposals are laid before the House. It is hard 
to believe that the present Minister of Health will approach the 
problem of disciplining the medical profession with any 
reluctance. 

The problem of discipline within a profession, however diffi- 
cult, is of very great public importance. Once a trade claims 
to have reached the status of a profession, automatically its 
members accept an obligation to maintain a proper standard of 
conduct in their relations with the public. But standards of 
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essional conduct are extremely difficult to define on paper. 
To read a list of cases in which professional misconduct by a 
glicitor has been considered is to receive a useful lesson in 
human ingenuity. The complaints range from borrowing money 
without security from young and inexperienced clients to 
operating a bookmaking business. And there can frequently be, 

icularly in the medical profession, a border area in which 
some members of the profession would give one judgment, others 
another. 

There are always three problems involved in disciplinary 
action: first, what are the facts; second, where there is no 
criminal conviction, do the facts amount to professional mis- 
conduct ; and lastly what is the appropriate punishment? 

The General Medical Council, which is a Council of Medical 
Education 2s well as custodian of the register, consists of 39 
members, five appointed by the Privy Council, seven elected by 
registered medical practitioners in general, and the remaining 
27 appointed by the 18 Universities and 9 Medical Corporations 
in the British Isles which grant qualifications conferring the 
right of registration in the Medical Register. When the Council 
is concerned with a disciplinary complaint against a dentist, three 
more members, appointed from the Dental Board by the Privy 
Council, are added. Disciplinary inquiries are held by the 
Council as a whole. The section of the Act of 1858 under which 
inquiries are held provides that, if a medical practitioner is con- 
yicted of a felony or a misdemeanour, or after due inquiry is 
judged by the Council to have been guilty of infamous conduct 
in any professional respect, the Council may erase his name 


from the Register. 
* 


Any conviction of a doctor by a criminal court is normally 
reported to the Council. Some convictions are trivial (failing to 
buy a dog licence, for example) and the Penal Cases Committee 
of the Council exercise a certain discretion in deciding whether 
to ignore the trouble, to write a letter of warning, or to initiate 
action which will result in an inquiry by the Council and can 
end in the erasure of the practitioner’s name. Every complaint 
of alleged infamous conduct properly made is in the first place 
submitted to the Council’s President. If the President so 
decides, the practitioner is asked for an explanation. The ex- 
planation offered, and the original complaint, are considered 
by the Penal Cases Committee of the Council, and they again 
must be satisfied that there is a prima facie case before the 
complaint is referred to the Council as a whole for inquiry. 
Both parties may be legally represented at any inquiry. The 
Council can accept a conviction as sufficient evidence of the 
offence alleged. Otherwise evidence is required. Evidence may 
be tendered by either party orally or in writing, but the Council 
has no power to administer an oath to a witness, and the Council 
may decline to receive evidence from a witness who is not present 
or who declines to be cross-examined on his statement. At the 
conclusion of this hearing the Council deliberate in camera. 
They have no power to inflict any punishment less than erasure 
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of the name of the practitioner, but they are free to adjourn 
the case for a period, to accept evidence of good conduct at 
the end of the period, and then to refrain from inflicting the 
full penalty of erasure. In fact, they are able to put a prac- 
titioner on probation. 

No one seriously suggests that the Council fails to deal with 
complaints before it in a fair and judicial way, but it is worth 
while contrasting its powers with the disciplinary procedure 
of the solicitor’s profession, which operates under a much more 
recent statute, an Act of 1932. The major differences are that 
in the case of solicitors all evidence must be given on oath in 
person, the tribunal has power to order the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents, and it can impose a 
varying range of punishments. It can order a solicitor to be 
struck off the Roll. It can suspend him from practice for a 
period. It can order him to pay a fine or even just order him to 
pay the cost of the inquiry. There were 24 complaints against 
solicitors dealt with by the Law Society in the year ending 
July 31, 1945, and in only nine of these were the solicitors 
ordered to be struck off the Roll. The most severe punishments 
inflicted on any of the remainder were, in one case a suspension 
for two years, in another a fine of £200. In 1944, 24 doctors 
were summoned to appear before the Council. The names of 
ten were ordered to be struck off the Register. 

There is another important difference between the two pro- 
fessions. A medical practitioner has no right of appeal from 
the Council to a Court of Law. If the Council exceeds its 
powers he can apply to the Court for a writ of mandamus, 
but on the facts of the case the Council alone decides, 
nor can a decision on whether those facts do amount to infamous 
conduct be challenged elsewhere. A solicitor has automatically 
a right of appeal to the High Court and in 1945 two solicitors 
exercised it. Incidentally, both those appeals were dismissed 
with costs. 

One final point of difference. The tribunal which judges 
complaints against solicitors is in effect only a sub-committee 
of the Council of the Law Society. It consists of eight members, 
and a chairman, appointed by the Master of the Rolls. All are 
practising solicitors, as opposed to the seven elected medical 
practitioners in a Council of 39 members. 

One section of Mr. Bevan’s task will be easy. It is obviously 
advisable to make the penal procedure before the General Medical 
Council approximate more closely to that prevailing before the 
Law Society. The complaint should be submitted to a proper 
trial, with oral evidence on oath, subject to cross-examination and 
with full power for the tribunal to compel the attendance of 
essential witnesses and documents. There should also be an 
appeal to a Court of Law, on points of law. On the question of 
punishments, the range of penalties should be widened. It 
should be possible to suspend a practitioner from practice, or 
fine him, where the case is not bad enough to require erasure 
of his name. 

Another necessary reform is an overhaul of the composition 
of the penal tribunal. At present, the Council is an unwieldy 
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body and far from representative of the doctor in ordinary prac- 
tice. It may be satisfactory as an authority on medical educa- 
tion. It is not satisfactory as a disciplinary tribunal. Its dis- 
ciplinary powers should, as in the case of solicitors, be trans- 
ferred to a smaller committee which is more representative of 
the average doctor. Even a medical practitioner is entitled to 
be tried by his peers, not by his professors. 

A more difficult problem is the question: what is professional 
misconduct? For a doctor to be drunk in charge of a car 1s 
bad enough, but at least the police courts can deal with him, 
as they deal with every other citizen who believes that excessive 
alcohol is no handicap to a car driver. But what of the doctor 
who is just a bad doctor, who neglects his patients, who fails 
to display any professional conduct at all? This question is of 
increasing public importance. Those who can pay for medical 
attendance (and, in 1858, they were about the only people who 
got any) can easily change their doctor. Now, practically the 
whole population will become panel patients, and the panel 
patient is faced with much greater difficulties if he desires 
to change his doctor. Very often he is prepared to put up 
with poor service rather than make a fuss. 

The Council had always had the duty of seeing that a doctor 
starts with the right qualifications, but it is a remarkable thing 
that so far no public body has accepted responsibility for seeing 
that he remains efficient. The National Insurance Committees 
do something, rather incompletely, to secure it. The General 
Medical Council is tentatively moving towards it. In the last 
year, for the first time, it has dealt with two complaints of 
infamous conduct which were at bottom complaints of negli- 
gence or incompetence. In one, where the practitioner was 
alleged to have failed to order proper treatment (the case was 
one of poison self-administered by mistake), the Council did not 
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order erasure. In the other, a case of neglect to visit or 
panel patients, the Council did order erasure. But even here 
to some it seems that, while to the Council failure to treat 4 
patient at all can be infamous conduct, negligence in treating 
him is not. Yet each can be equally deadly. 

If Parliament is to amend the Acts, it is imperative that j 
should not overlook the question of what is professional mic 
conduct and its co-related problem of negligence or incom, 
petence on the part of a practitioner. Negligence or incom. 
petence can be professional misconduct. Is the General Medica 
Council the best tribunal to consider these cases? If $0, do 
their existing powers need clarifying or strengthening? At th 
moment the National Health Service Bill sets up a tribung 
which has the power to prevent a practitioner from continyj 
to treat panel patients. Is it sufficient to leave it at that? Js jt 
satisfactory to have two bodies which will have increasingly ip 
the future a jurisdiction that can, in practice, overlap? Finally, 
should not the opportunity be taken now to deal properly with 
the question of the post-graduate training of practitioners) 
This does not mean that every practitioner should be required 
to pass a periodic examination, but it might require that a doctor 
who has fallen below the general level of skill and competence 
should work under supervision for a period. All these are 
important points. The practical opportunities of making q 
change are at hand. Medical services increase ; the financial 
chain that ties the practitioner to a privately owned practice js 
loosening. And public interest demands that the incompetent 
or careless practitioner should not be left solely responsible, 
without supervision, for the health of some hundreds of the 
population. It is perhaps relevant to bear in mind that, while 
adultery with a patient is rarely fatal, for the patient, leaving 
swabs in wounds very often is. 





Non-repatriable 


HE recent protest from the Polish Government about the 
organisation of the Polish Resettlement Corps for demo- 
bilised Polish soldiers in this country is a reminder that the 
question of the Poles in exile continues to be a cause of diplo- 
matic tension. The British Government has undertaken a 
certain responsibility in respect of Poles formerly serving under 
British command who are unwilling to return to Poland, and 
negotiations are now going on with the Dominions and with 
South American countries to arrange for the emigration of a 
number of them. It is hoped to absorb others in civilian employ- 
ment in this country. But various difficulties have arisen (some 
of which, relating to employment.in Britain, were indicated in 
a leading article in The Economist last week) and meanwhile the 
Polish troops, though disarmed, remain in units under their 
own military discipline. The Resettlement Corps is supposed 
to be only a means of transition to civilian life, but the Warsaw 
Government, recognised by Britain more than a year ago, objects 
to the continuation under British command of any kind of Polish 
military organisation repudiating the present regime in Poland. 
The British Government is faced with the difficult task of 
discharging a debt of honour owed by Britain to “ non-repatri- 
able ” Poles who fought at our side during the war, while at the 
same time fulfilling its obligations under international law to a 
recognised foreign Government and reducing a tension ulti- 
mately dangerous to peace. The problem is not insoluble, but 
it requires more forethought, administrative energy and informed 
concern of public opinion than have so far been given to it. 
If matters are allowed to drift, if policy is not really decided 
but improvised from month to month, inclining this way or 
that according to the strength of pressure at the moment from 
any interested quarter, the result is only too likely to be a record 
of action (or rather inaction) which neither does justice to the 
Polish exiles nor meets the legitimate complaints of the Polish 
Government. 


It is important at this time to see clearly what the position 
is and to understand both why the majority of the Poles now 
abroad refuse to return to Poland and why the Polish Re- 
settlement Corps must not be allowed to become a permanent 
institution. 


“ 


The Polish exiles are “non-repatriable” on the 








principle that a burnt child dreads the fire. This is not 
cowardice ; the soldiers of Poland have demonstrated many 
times over that they do not fear death in battle. But they 
see no cause to face death without battle and without prospect 
of victory. They have either themselves suffered in the mass 
deportations from Soviet-occupied Poland in 1939-41 (and 
emerged from the Soviet Union via Persia after being “ amnes- 
tied” under the terms of the short-lived Stalin-Sikorski Pact, 
when Hitler attacked Russia) or have had their families deported, 
(for in 1939-41 the families of Poles who escaped abroad to 
continue the fight against Germany with the French and British 
forces were automatically listed as “ antisSoviet elements ”) or 
have heard first-hand accounts of the NKYD terror system from 
their comrades. They do not believe that conditions in Poland 
today provide them with any security, if they return, against 
new sweeps of the Communist dragnet. As one Pole put it, 
when asked why he would not go back to Poland: “ Because I 
don’t like the climate of Siberia.” 


The deportations have left an indelible impression on the 
“minds of all Poles who were directly or indirectly involved 
in them. An extensive documentation on the subject has 
recently been published in a book The Dark Side of the Moon; 
which incorporates the testimony of many of the survivors. Some 
doubt has been cast on the value of this evidence, but there is 
no good ground for rejecting the consensus of so many witnesses 
on the main features of the system described. Testimony about 
prisons and concentration camps under a dictatorship can only 
come from people who suffered in them and have somehow been 
able to reach another country (except where, as now in Germany, 
an external authority can carry out investigations on the spot) 
and it is noticeable that those who complain of the “bias” of 
the Polish witnesses have never been conspicuous for a similar 
scepticism about accounts of Dachau or Buchenwald or the 
prisons of Franco Spain. The Polish evidence is impressive 
by its volume and detail and it has been to a great extent 
corroborated by British observers who saw the condition of 
the “ amnestied ” Poles when they arrived in Persia in 1942; 
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even without their stories it was obvious that they had endured 
extraordinary privations, and many of them died before they 
could be restored by relief measures. 

What happened in 1939 was that the Soviet system of political 

oscription was for the first time applied outside the frontiers 
of the Union. It was, and is, the principle of the regime that 
all resistance Or Opposition must be broken by extermination or 
by segregation for forced labour of all individuals or groups 
listed by the police as “ anti-Soviet elements.” In theory there 
can be no valid distinction between internal and external enemies 
of the regime. In 1939, Russia in agreement with Germany 
overran and annexed to the existing Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Republics slightly over half of the territory of pre-war 
Poland with a population of 13 millions, of whom about a 
third were “racial” Poles (momentarily increased by great 
numbers of refugees fleeing before the Germans from western 
Poland). The Soviet Union had a certain ethnic claim (on 
behalf of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian nationalities) to the 
territories ‘it annexed ; on the other hand, many Ukrainiaris 
were opposed to the invaders, because they aimed either 
at autonomy within Poland or at a completely independent 
Ukraine (as distinct from the Moscow-federated Soviet Ukraine). 
The “ racial” Poles, except for a small number of Communists, 
regarded both Russian and German invaders alike as national 
enemies repeating the former partitions of their country. The 
Soviet conquest thus met with widespread opposition, and it 
was decided to break it by a policy of mass deportations of all 
“anti-Soviet elements.” Estimates of the total number deported 
vary between one and two million men, women and children ; 
trains were brought from all parts of the Soviet Union for 
transporting them to penal settlements and concentration camps 
in Arctic Russia, Siberia or Central Asia. 


Most of the deportees were rounded up in the night, the 
sick, the aged and young children included, and put on to the 
trains without further formality. Others were held for a while 
in local prisons and subjected to prolonged interrogations (often 
accompanied by some form of torture) before being sentenced 
by a tribunal in Moscow on the reports of the examining officers. 
The journeys to Siberia were a modernised version of the 
journeys made by the convicted Polish rebels of 1830 and 1863, 
about which every Pole had heard from childhood. The depor- 
tees were locked into the trains, fifty or sixty to a van, and the 
railway journeys often lasted more than a month, to be followed 
by even more dreadful travel in the holds of steamers on the 
Siberian rivers. On one river journey of three weeks, 690 of a 
cargo of 1,400 convicts, mostly Russians, are alleged to have 
perished. On the testimony of many witnesses the author of 
The Dark Side of the Moon declares: — 


. . » ON no train at any time, in any temperature, was 
there ever anything like the lowest possible amount of water 
which could keep a human being from suffering acutely from 
thirst. The callousness shown by the soldiers on convoy to 
all the desperate appeals for water is more difficult to under- 
stand than anything else. . . . There were whole days of 
24 hours when not a drop of anything to drink was passed 
into the cars. There were periods even of 36 hours. The 
allowance, when it did come, was a bucketful, sometimes two, 
never more, for a whole car... . People went out of their 
minds from this suffering. Little children could no longer 
force even a cry from their swollen throats. 

Of life in a Siberian concentration camp the following picture 
is given by a former member of the Executive Committee of 
the Polish Socialist Party, sent to Maldiak, where 10,000 con- 
victs were kept in four camps for working gold mines: — 


. . . the guards would fall out prisoners whose work was 
especially feeble and shoot them, there and then. The shots 
rang out one after another. The bodies of the murdered men 
were buried under the brushwood on the surface of the mines. 
A Jew from Lwow working alongside me was so exhausted that 
he repeatedly fainted at work. The guard ordered him to fall 
out, took him to a nearby shed, and there shot him. I heard 
the shot and saw the body a few minutes later. The same 
fate overtook prisoners for the slightest breach of regulations, 
especially for moving even a few steps away from the spot 
where they were at work or for not keeping in line when they 
were marching. 


Apart from such killings there was a very high mortality 
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. . . The 
Polish Socialist above quoted states that 2,000 died or were 


killed at Maldiak in one year—a death-rate of 20 per cent. of 
the total convict population there. 


in the camps, especially those above the Arctic Circle. 


* 


These horrors are not mentioned here for the sake of 
moral judgment on the Communist dictatorship (which is based 
on ideas very different from ours with regard to the relative 
importance of State interests and individual human life), but 
in order to explain the refusal of the Polish exiles to return to 
their native country and the hatred for Russia which most of 
them undoubtedly feel. In fairness to them it must be said that 
their experience is sufficient comment on Mr Bevin’s declaration 
of March 10, in which he said that it was the “duty” of the 
Polish exiles to return and that a Polish official memorandum, 
which no Polish Minister had even troubled to sign, was a suffi- 
cient guarantee for their personal safety. Unfortunately, during 
the last two years, the acts of the NKVD and of the Polish 
“Security Police” (a Communist force, many of whose mem- 
bers have been seconded for service from the NKVD) have 
repeated in Poland, though on a smaller scale, the tale of the 
earlier Russian invasion. Many members of the Home Army 
have been deported, even after they had co-operated with the 
advancing Soviet forces in battle against the Germans, 
No promises made by, or on behalf of, the Polish Government 
can inspire confidence as long as the political police, whether 
Soviet or Polish Communist, remain a law to themselves. In 
March of last year the Polish Underground leaders who were 
given a formal safe conduct by General Ivanov were neverthe- 
less arrested on arrival at his headquarters. After such examples 
of treachery the Polish exiles do not believe in any assurances 
which come from Warsaw. 


It is not by any dereliction of duty that these Poles remain ia 
exile, and it is Britain’s plain duty, both in accordance with the 
national tradition of affording asylum to political refugees and 
even more for services rendered, to make provision for them. 
There is, however, another side to the picture. Britain has recog- 
nised Mr Bierut’s Government as the legal Government ot 
Poland and wishes to maintain at least correct relations with that 
authority. Further, the British people have the strongest desire, 
in the present international situation, to avoid anything which 
can reasonably be regarded as provocation against the Russian 
bloc in Eastern Europe. Britain’s legal obligation and Britain’s 
interest in peace thus alike require that no kind of Polish mili- 
tary organisation hostile to the Warsaw Government should be 
retained for a day longer than is absolutely necessary. The Re- 
settlement Corps can function as such an organisation, even 
without arms and under British command, and it is essential 
that it be not allowed to become more than a mere means of 
transition to civilian life, whether in Britain or overseas. It is a 
fact that many of the exiles hope for a new European war as 
their only chance of reversing the present order of things in 
Poland, and that some of them are quite ready to create inci- 
dents in order to bring it about. Hatred has blinded them to 
everything but their own grievances, and the longer they remain 
segregated together in military camps, the more morbid their 
state of mind is likely to become. The danger is that with the 
snail’s progress of bureaucratic procedure the Resettlement 
Corps will not be superseded by any real resettlement, and that 
most of the Poles will still be in it in two or three years, a 
fanatical and mischief-making army in being, regarded in 
Warsaw as a standing proof of British conspiracy against the 
new regimes in Eastern Europe. The way to avoid this danger 
is for public opinion and Parliament to see to it that resettle- 
ment in civilian life is actually carried out as a matter of urgency 
and that obstacles in the way are firmly tackled and overcome. 
And this will be in the best interests of the exiles themselves, 
for there can be nothing more miserable than a life of expatriate 
unemployment, even when consoled by zpocalyptic visions, 
Britain must not shirk the responsibility undertaken to provide 
a future for the Poles of Northolt and Monte Cassino, but must 
also make sure that men crazed with a bitter lust for revenge 
do not involve their host in incidents which might push the 
world down the slope to atomic war. 





















































NOTES OF 


Mr Jordan, of New Zealand, last week became the mouth- 
iece of the impatience widely felt among the delegates at the 
Baris Peace Conference at what are regarded as the “ filibustering ” 
tactics of the Russian bloc. His outburst about “ wasting time ” 
and having to listen to so much “ Quack! Quack! ” was no doubt 
the result of sore provocation ; nevertheless, his attitude seems 
to be quite the wrong one for an international conference of this 
kind. It is one of the weaknesses of democratic statesmen to 
seek quick results—a habit which is partly due to the inability 
of the public in democratic countries to keep up interest in a 
political show for more than a short time, and partly to the fact 
that so few of the politicians who represent their States on such 
occasions conceive of foreign affairs as a whole-time professional 
occupation. Too many of the champions of Western democracy 
regard a peace conference as an engagement with a time limit 
to be followed by other engagements which their secretaries have 
marked for them in their notebooks. But peace-making is a busi- 
mess at which statesmen must work until it is finished without 
watching the clock, and if all the principal Powers of the world 
are gathered together in conference on matters of the highest im- 
portance, the Foreign Ministers cannot be better employed than 
at the Conference, however long it may last. Tactically, im- 
patience is disastrous, because it gives the advantage to the nego- 
tiator who is in no hurry to agree, with the result that the hasty 
one either makes unnecessary surrenders in bargaining in order 
to get agreement quickly, or else becomes angry and indulges in 
futile recriminations at what he regards as malicious delay. 

A peace conference should be a leisurely proceeding, as it used 
to be in the old days, when the delegates arrived in their carriages 
and spent much of their time dining, hunting or listening to 
music. Too much aristocratic relaxation would no doubt be 
offensive to the spirit of the present age, but there is much room 
for improvement in tempers at the Luxembourg, and the world 
might well feel reasured at the news that the Foreign Ministers, 
instead of another round of ideological backchat, had spent a 
summer day bathing in the Seine, or had been seen on a merry- 
go-round at a fair in Vincennes. The prospects of peace would 
be better if the delegates, instead of wondering whether they 
can get their work finished before Uno is due to meet, were to 
prepare for several months of good, hard, unemotional horse- 
trading varied by as much incidental diversion as Paris can pro- 
vide. Let them send their deputies to New York, and let them 
go on with peace-making for so long as it takes. 


* * * 


Italians at Loggerheads 


The clash between Russia and the West on the Italian issue 
has been almost precisely reproduced within the Italian Govern- 
ment. The Communist leader, Signor Togliatti, no longer a 
Minister, timed an “ unofficial ” visit to the French Communists 
in Paris to coincide with the arrival of the Italian delegation to 
present Italy’s case to the Peace Conference. Signor Togliatti 
foliowed up Mr Molotov’s attack upon Anglo-Saxon imperialism 
in Italy with a public statement that :— 

we appreciate all that the British, United States and other Allied 
armics did for the liberation of Italy. . . . Nevertheless we do not 
believe that what has been done for Italy gives anybody the right 
to treat Italy as a zone of influence. We want political and economic 
independence. 
Then, on the morrow of the fighting speeches made to the Con- 
ference by Mr Byrnes and Mr Alexander, Signor de Gasperi 
added the postscript :— 
We do not intend to join blocs .. . but it is natural that, in our 
position our relations with the USA should be closer. One should 
think of wheat, coal and Unrra, the loan and the revival of the 
textile industry. . 
Thus Italian opinion is as divided as the Allies themselves over 
the question of who is exploiting and who is helping Italy. 

Conservative opinion, led by Signor Corbino, the Minister of 
the Treasury, and by the Prime Minister himself, who belongs 
to the Conservative wing of the Christian Democrats, looks to 
the United States for political and economic support, and is 
prepared to pursue at home the “ orthodox” economic methods 
which will ensure the continuance of that support. The Com- 
munists naturally throw their weight behind the Russian con- 
nexion, and their general attitude was well summarised by Signor 
Togliatti in an interview given to Unitd on his return from Paris. 
He praised Russia warmly :— 
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the USSR, once all , .. the roots of fascist aggression have ber 
eliminated, wants Italy to resume her rightful place in the Medite, | 
ranean and the world, 
attacked Britain and America bitterly, accusing them of evolving 
a “very precise intention of making Trieste into a kind of Ma, 
and Gibraltar,” demanded a settlement of Trieste by dine 
negotiation with the Jugoslavs, and blamed on “the COrTupting 
influence of the Allies” the rebirth of Fascism in Italy, 
Since the whole sense of this tirade was direct and indireg 
criticism of the pro-Allied bent of Signor de Gasperi’s diplomacy 
there has been some speculation in Rome whether a Governmen, 
crisis may not be the consequence of the Communist leader; 
singular journey. The Socialists, however, continue to suppor 
Signor de Gasperi, and Signor Nenni, the Vice-Premier, scoyy 
the idea of a crisis. As he pointed out, the Christian Democtay 
and the Communists have always differed on foreign policy, an 
he does not believe the fact will prove more disrupting now tha 
in the past. 


* * * 


Loser Claims His Winnings 


After Signor de Gasperi spoke for Italy the other four e. 
enemy states had their opportunity to address the Paris Cop. 
ference. The Finnish Foreign Minister in a dignified addres 
claimed that the terms of the armistice had been faithfully 
observed by Finland and pleaded for some mitigation of the 
territorial cessions and a one-third reduction of the reparations 
bill ; Mr Molotov opposed the Finnish plea, and said that Russia 
saw no reason for modifying the original terms. Rumania, which 
has already received provisionally a restoration of the Transyl- 
vanian territory transferred to Hungary by the Vienna award d 
1940, claimed the right to retain a substantial army and demanded 
reparations from Germany and Hungary for the period of the 
war following the Rumanian change-over in August, 1944. This 
penitent was treated by the Russian delegation with an indul- 
gence not accorded to Finland; Mr Vyshinsky welcomed “ the 
development of this new democratic Rumania and its desire to 
make amends for the errors of the past,” and Mr Masaryk for 
Czechoslovakia added a kindly tribute. Hungary was less in 
favour ; the Hungarian Foreign Minister, who was reported as 
speaking “sadly and quietly,” pleaded for the return to Hungary 
of part of Transylvania at the expense of Hungary’s former co- 
satellite, Rumania, and for some mitigation of the Czechoslovak 
persecution of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia, of which he 
gave some sombre details. The Czech delegation made a strong 
counter-attack, and Mr Vyshinsky reminded Hungary of its failures 
in reparations payment. Some encouraging words were spoken 
by the representative of White Russia, but on the whole it was 
clear that Rumania stood higher in favour than Hungary with 
the Russian bloc. 

It was Bulgaria, however, which provided the sensation of the 
ex-satellites’ pleading, for its representative (a man listed by the 
Greeks as a war criminal for acts committed during the occups- 
tion of Macedonia) not merely asked for a mitigation of the 
penalties of defeat, but demanded a large slice of territory from 
victorious Greece, in which claim he was warmly supported by 
the Ukrainian delegate, with the general approval of the Russian 
bloc. There does not seem to be any precedent for a nation 
defeated in war demanding a cession of territory by a victor, and 
this extraordinary episode only served to emphasise how far the 
new lines of division in Europe have superseded those of the late 
war. The Soviet support given to Bulgaria against a nation which 
resisted the Axis in 1940 has been enough to make a Frenchman 
wonder whether, if Germany were to have as “democratic” 4 
Government as Bulgaria’s, Russia would not soon be backing 4 
revived German claim to Alsace-Lorraine. 


* * * 


“Innocent Passage ”’ 


Jugoslavia has now succeeded in making the Americans really 
angry, and a demand with a time-limit of 48 hours has been 
addressed to Marshal Tito’s Government for the release of the 
survivors of the two American transport aircraft shot down ovet 
Jugoslav territory. Such a communication from one State to 
another is usually accompanied by some menacing assertion that, 
if the demand is not met, the aggrieved State “ reserves the right 
to take such action as it deems necessary for the protection of its 
interests.” A threat of action would in this case have been 
emphasised by the fact that an American fleet, including the 
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world’s largest aircraft-carrier, is now on its way into the Mediter- 
ranean. But the threat in the tail of the ultimatum roars only 
like 2 dove ; it is indeed an anti-climax. If Jugoslavia does not 
comply, the United States will promptly summon the Security 
Council and request it to act. That should not cause Marshal 
Tito a sleepless night ; the actions of the Security Council are 
subject to the Great Power veto, and Mr Vyshinsky will be there 
ty see that nothing happens to Russia’s most faithful satellite. 

The United States is, of course, in the position of all States 
pound by the United Nations Charter ; it cannot consistently with 
its obligations take any forcible action against another State apart 
from the Security Council. It can only, therefore, refer the 
matter to the Security Council. But American sentiment is out- 
raged when American aircraft are shot down and American citizens 
killed without apology ; a furious popular demand for beating 
hell out of the Bohunks can quickly arise and be exploited 
politically by those who will accuse the Administration of weak- 
ness. SO the State Department fires off a 48-hours’ ultimatum 
and hopes Jugoslavia will give satisfaction in time. If not, the 
Security Council procedure will give time for passions to cool 
and for the American public to get interested in something else. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Isolationists may have a 
chance to gain a ‘political advantage if the case comes before the 
Security Council and is blocked by the veto, for they will then be 
able to demonstrate that the Council deprives the United States 
of the respect due to its real power while failing to provide an 
effective tribunal for dealing with disputes. 

On the merits of the case it is not possible to say much until 
the American airmen have been able to give their account of the 
matter. It is clear, however, that the aircraft were flying over 
Jugoslav territory, and the Jugoslavs claim that the American 
guthorities had been requested to stop this practice, but without 
result. As long as the conception of vertical sovereignty has not 
been legally abrogated, even Americans should be more careful 
about trespassing on other people’s air. On the other hand, :f 
the Jugoslavs had taken the extreme step of shooting down 
trespassing aircraft, it was an intolerable affront to hold the sur- 
vivors imprisoned without even access to their Consul, as they 
have apparently done. Nor have they improved their case by 
pleading Marshal Tito’s sojourn at Bled as a justification ; the 
picture of a jittery potentate surrounded by guards under in- 
structions to shoot at anything approaching by land, air or under- 
ground suggests to American minds an Al Capone rather than 
the leader ot an enlightened democracy. 

* * * 
The Crisis in India 
The riots at Calcutta, in which “responsible quarters” are 

reported to admit that probably more than 3,000 people were 
killed, have been the most spectacular result so far of the Viceroy’s 
decision to give power to Congress and the Moslem League’s 
decision to adopt a policy of “direct action.” The only satis- 
factory feature of the situation has been that no serious rioting 
has taken place outside Bengal; it is significant that the crisis 
has burst out in bloodshed in a predominantly Hindu city under 
a Moslem League provincial Government which seems to have 
made little effort to maintain law and order. But does anyone 
really suppose that the carnage of Calcutta, which, in the words 
of The Times correspondent, “surpasses in magnitude anything 
previously experienced in later Indian history,” cannot be repeated 
elsewhere, if there is no solution to the existing political tension? 
It is a great pity that Parliament is now in recess and that 
major steps in British policy towards India have taken place with- 
out any proper Parliamentary debate. Impenetrable mystery still 
shrouds the intentions of the British Government and of Vice- 
regal Lodge. The public does, not know on what grounds the 
decision was taken to give power to Mr Nehru at the moment 
of maximum conflict between the rival Indian parties, or why 
it was deemed impossible for the Caretaker Government, once 
formed, to carry on for the time being. If the British Govern- 
ment has come to the conclusion that the only thing left to do 
is at once to abdicate its residual power in India and to leave 
the Indians to fight it out, it should say so frankly to the British 


public and also explain how British troops can avoid being. 


involved in the struggle. Mr Nehru has made it clear in a public 

statement that he will not recognise the Viceroy’s right to use 

his veto, but without the veto the Viceroy can be nothing but a 

spectator of Congress rule—a rule against which the Moslem 
ague has given notice that it will rebel. 


At the time of writing, Mr Nehru has not yet submitted his 
list of names to the Viceroy, but it is understood that he will 
nominate five Moslems not belonging to the League—Mr Jinnah 
having refused to enter the Cabinet on the terms Mr Nehru pro- 
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posed. It can only be hoped that, having formed his Govern- 
ment, Mr Nehru will resume negotiations with the Moslem 
League and that Mr Jinnah will depart from the intransigent 
attitude he has taken up. Both leaders have expressed their 
disapproval of the communal violence in Calcutta, and both of 
them must feel, as they draw nearer to the brink of civil war, 
that the conflict which they can unleash would destroy the India 
over whose inheritance they quarrel. In the end victory might 
prove an empty gain for either side, and forces still subterranean 
might emerge to dominate the ruins. 


* * * 


Tactics of Indiscretion 


It seems that Ministers, junior Ministers and non-Ministerial 
help-mates with information from high places have all a lot to 
learn about the tactics of public statements and the timing of 
indiscretions. They certainly have contrived to add considerably 
to public confusion by their club-footed progress recently. Last 
week Mr Mallalieu received a sharp reproof for butting in where 
Mr Strachey feared to tread. This week Mr Key, Parliamentary 
Secretary in the Ministry of Health, spoke out of turn on the 
subject of suppressing county beroughs. Not very long ago Mr 
Bevan weighed in—and very misleadingly—on Mr Tomlinson’s 
territory about the brick shortage. And it was Mr Tomlinson, 
strangely enough, who defied Mr Bevan’s silence by announcing 
the Government’s housing target for this year. 

No one would like Ministers to be rigid automata speaking 
only with a prepared script and on the advice of their officials. 
Correctness can be a serious weakness, particularly when it is 
due to timidity or insufficient mastery of a subject. Similarly, 
indiscretion, well-timed and committed in the right entourage, 
can be most valuable, but it needs great political experience to 
do it well. The trouble is that the present Government still lacks 
experience. This will, no doubt, remedy itself in time, but 
while the experience is being gained there will continue to be 
these slidings from the straight and narrow way. The difference 
between the freedom and irresponsibility of Opposition and the 
restrictions and responsibilities of Government are hard to learn. 
Ministers, who are particularly exuberant, are still liable to get 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, and, in front of a 
large audience, to forget that they are liable to be held to every 
word they say. Such mistakes are not matters for serious grief, 
particularly if they are profited by quickly. The pity is that 
more of the young talent, which the Labour Party possesses in 
plenty, is not reaping this experience now, while the river is flow- 
ing smoothly and before the rapids ahead are in full view. The 
tactics of discretion and indiscretion and the arts of administration 
are slowly learned, and it would be wisdom to get the crews into 
good training now. 


* * * 


Squatters’ Success 


In a country so law-abiding as Great Britain it is always 
refreshing when the people take the law into their own hands 
on an issue on which the spirit of justice, if not its letter, is so 
eminently on their side. It is a pity that land, as opposed to 
huts, owned by the government department, is not susceptible in 
the same way to direct action, but it would require a vast army 
of squatters to assert possession over tracts of agricultural or 
moorland territory over which the Services, notably the Army, 
appear determined to maintain their hold. 

The squatters’ success has done a little to tear down the official . 
veil shrouding the disputes which have revolved round the occu- 
pation of these various encampments. Anyone who has done 
battle with the War Office over matters of this kind can testify 
to the difficulty of ever reaching any clear estimate of the neces- 
sity or otherwise of military requirements, and there appear to 
be good grounds for thinking that the Service departments have 
been over-slow in declaring redundancies. Nor is it clear that 
the Ministry of Health have brought enough pressure to bear 
for releases. But now that direct action has started full praise 
should be given for the promptitude with which it has been 
followed up. Both the Ministry and the local authorities have 
acted quickly and vigorously: it is, indeed, somewhat astonishing 
to find such alacrity in supporting what remains illegal action. 
This is a heaven-sent opportunity for Mr Bevan to solve, tem- 
porarily at least, some of his housing problems. If the public 
had been offered these huts, as they stood, on the initiative of the 
Ministry, there would probably have been a public outcry against 
their unsuitability for civilian occupation. As the civilians have 
taken the action themselves, there is no more to be said. 
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But it well may be that there is trouble ahead. If huts are 
converted on a substantial scale they will require just those fittings, 
baths and basins, which are in shortest supply. The squatters 
who are far down the local authority lists will not mind, but those 
stay-at-home applicants near the top of the lists may suffer. It 
is a sad commentary on the housing shortage, and the dilatoriness 
in using every opportunity for relieving it, that people should be 
driven to resort to unlawful methods to relieve their distresses. 


x * 
Work to the Workers ? 
It is encouraging that the June employment figures (see 
Pp. 315), published this week, which complete the first year of re- 
conversion, show an overall decline in unemployment even in the 


Special Areas. But a glance at the trends in Wales shows little 
ground for confidence that long-term problems are being solved. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN WALES 
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Up to July there was a tendency for unemployment among 
women to decrease while that among men increased. Even the 
halt of the trend between June and July was more marked with 
the women than with the men, and confirms other evidence 
that the Board of Trade’s efforts to move industries to Wales 
have met with most of their success in the field of light indus- 
try. With heavy industry they appear to have been relatively 
unsuccessful. 

But is it so certain that the stubbornness of the heavy industries 
is a cause for national regret ? It may well be that the present 
piecemeal approach to the problems of the distribution of 
industry obscures the very real economic costs of movement. 
When the economic costs of moving industries are being 
assessed an estimate must be made of any subsequent loss in 
national productivity—expressed in high transport costs—due to 
locating industry far from supplies of raw materials and markets. 
An effective overall plan for the distribution of industry should 
continually exercise a balance between the economic costs of 
moving work to the workers and the social, political and economic 
costs of moving workers to the work. It is probable that with 
light industries with relatively low transport costs, the social 
cost of human migration is far greater than the economic cost 
of location away from markets. But with heavy industry the 
opposite may be the case. In the apparent absence of an 
overall plan, it is perhaps fortunate that the schemes for the 
development of heavy industry have been temporarily held up. 
Perhaps the leaders of the steel industry, who have delayed 
their plan to build strip mills in South Wales during their 
dispute with the Government, have by chance helped rather 
than hindered the cause of a wise location policy. There is 
now still time to reconsider the South Wales section of the steel 
plan. There is still time to reconsider the whole issue of the 
“drive to Wales” before expensive long-term decisions are 
made and to weigh every aspect of its cost. 

* * * 


Agricultural Gold-Mine 


A gold mine of information about agriculture has been 
published this week in the summary of the National Farm Survey 
of England and Wales (HMSO 2s.).. The booklet makes fasci- 
mating reading, and the thought that these 100 pages are only 
a brief résumé of information which, in full, is tantamount to a 
new Domesday Book, opens up all sorts of possibilities for the 
future. Repeatedly in the past it has been possible to camou- 
flage the will to inaction by the excuse of inadequate information. 
This excuse is no longer operative. The volume of information 
now available should make well-informed planning possible. That 
statistics can never make agricultural policv easy is not the fault 
of the survey makers, but the nature of the industry itself and 
its strong political affiliations. If the Labour Government are 
intending to nationalise the land, they now have the information 
at their disposal to draw up really sound proposals. Perhaps at 
the present juncture this is an embarrassment, since land national- 
isation shows no signs of appearing on the horizon of this Parlia- 
ment, and Mr Williams continues to flirt with an unplanned 
industry. 


The survey had two purposes: first to provide reliable informa- 
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tion on the basis of which the programme for increased food 
production could be based ; and secondly to provide a permanen, 
record of the state of the industry at a given moment of 4 
to be available as the basis of future research and the groundwork 
of future public policy. The first aim has been achieved; the 
second has hardly yet begun. The summary deals with the six 
and type of farms and farmers; the facts of tenure, rent, and 
length of occupation ; the convenience of lay-out and situation. 
the condition of permanent buildings and cottages ; the type and 
natural fertility of the soil ; mapagerial efficiency ; water and elec. 
tricity supplies. From this brief summary of a summary it wil] 
be seen how much valuable material the survey contains. Mr 
Williams is perfectly right in thinking that this report will be 
a mine of information for many years to come. It is to be ho 
that his own officials will be among the most energetic of the 
miners, and provide the nation—the shareholders—with a really 
substantial dividend. 


wm iis * * 
Breakdown in Cairo 


The Egyptian delegation has unanimously rejected the British 
counter-proposals made to the earlier Egyptian offer of August rst, 
It will be recalled that, in that Note, the Egyptians demanded a 
complete withdrawal of British troops within a year of the signa- 
ture of the Treaty, a full recognition of their sovereignty over 
the Sudan and an undertaking that the proposed Joint Defence 
Board should begin to function on a war basis and that British 
troops should return to Egypt only if “ bordering countries ” were 
attacked. The British in return offered to withdraw within thre 
years and to respect Egyptian sovereignty in the Sudan (without 
prejudice, however, to the possibility of the Sudanese preferring 
independence), and meanwhile to postpone the issue. But they 
could not agree to delay the setting up of a state of emergency 
until such time as Palestine or Libya were attacked. By that 
time, as even the most inveterate armchair strategist can see, 
there would be no margin left in which to establish proper 
defences. 

It is on this last point that, nominally at least, negotiations have 
broken down. The Egyptians either cannot or do not wish to 
see their strategic insecurity in all its nakedness, nor realise how 
wide the defence system must be flung to cover it. Neither the 
anxiety of the Turks nor the apprehensions of the Iraqis have 
aroused much emotional response in Cairo. A few more far- 
sighted Egyptians are beginning to count the cost of unassisted 
national defence, and the minorities—Jews and Copts—are 
beginning to wonder to what extent, in Middle Eastern fashion, 
their wealth might not be “ mobilised ” to foot the bill. But, in 
general, there is no sense of urgency, and the delegation has its 
eyes more firmly fixed on internal politics than on frontiers or 
defence. 

It is this concentration on internal manceuvre that has probably 
led to the present breakdown. The Egyptian delegation is dis- 
united and growing more so. Sidky Pasha’s position is unstable 
and Makram Ebeid is reported to be making overtures to other 
groups—even to Nahas Pasha and the Wafd—from whom he 
parted with such odium a year or two ago. Divided against 
itself, each delegate uncertain of his neighbour, the delegation 
can agree only to stall—hence the “ unanimous rejection” of the 
British offer. But this very instability suggests that the door has 
not been completely closed. If to-day’s distrusts make sane nego- 
tiation impossible, to-morrow’s shifting of the Egyptian political 
kaleidoscope may reopen the issue. The British delegation would 
be advised to remain in the posture of negotiation. This is 
almost certainly not Egypt’s last word. 

* * * 


Variations on the German Theme 


There are row three different approaches to the problem of 
economic unity for Germany. General Koenig has presented the 
French view to the Control Commission, which restates France’s 
reluctance to see any restoration of genuine unity in Germany. 
The French regret that they cannot fuse their zone with the 
neighbouring zones, and suggest instead that the four controlling 
Powers should set up central offices for various economic matters 


‘—trade, finance, and so forth—and call on German experts to 


advise these Allied bodies. They reject the idea of German 
secretariats on the grounds that during the German occupation of 
France any Commission composed of Frenchmen could make 
rings round the Germans, and that Germans, similarly placed 
under an Allied occupation, would do the same. 

The Russians continue to propose their version of Potsdam— 
a central German administration with German secretariats, but 
without any fusion of the zones. It is just possible that their 
attitude on this point may be undergoing some modification, for 
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they have suggested joint trade talks for the four zones, and on a 

minor issue—closer economic ties between Greater Hesse 

(American zone) and Thuringia (Russian zone)—the local Russian 

Commander has so far given some encouragement to various 
ojects for an economic rapprochement. 

Meanwhile, the Americans and the British are pressing forward 
with their plans for fusing their two zones. The most important 
decision is probably the agreement that a common ration of 1,550 
calories will be maintained in both zones through next winter, 
and the British are adding 200 calories a day to the diets of the 
larger towns at once. This is only a small relief, but it is the 
first definite step away from starvation. The administrations 
of the two zones will be brought closer together by the setting 
up of two German Boards—an Advisory and an Executive Board 
—composed of Germans from both zones, one to advise the two 
Allies, the other to execute agreed joint policies. In both zones, 
the transfer of a wide range of administrative posts to Germans 
will be accelerated. A start will be made with food and agri- 
culture ; industry, transport and finance will follow. 

These transfers raise acutely the question: on what social basis 
will the new structure of German society be built up? On lJaisser 
faire economics according to American prescription? Or a British 
pattern of democratic Socialism? The conference of German 
officials from both zones held recently at Goslar suggested the 
former. The British decision to expropriate the vast iron and 
steel industry of the Ruhr the latter. Until this vital question 
is made clear, the value and significance of the new steps cannot 
be properly judged. 


* * 


Staff for the United Nations 


In London recently Mr Trygve Lie announced that for the 
2,000 tO 3,000 current vacancies in the staff of the United 
Nations 27,000 applications had been received. Such welcome 
enthusiasm helps to put into perspective the exaggerated rumours 
about the difficulties the Organisation has been meeting in re- 
cruiting its staff, and the conditions of crowded semi-starvation 
suffered by its lower grades in the expensive atmosphere of 
New York. 

It is probable that the staff of the whole Organisation will 
eventually number about 4,000. Of these perhaps 2,500 will be 
appointed by the end of 1946, of which about 2,200 will be 
stationed in New York and the rest in regional offices—Geneva 
being the largest. At the end of June the total headquarters 
staff was about 1,350, 622 of these being employed in the 
Conference and General Services Section. Administration and 
Finance took 274 and Public Information 111. The Secretary- 
General’s staff numbered 35 and the Military staff 12. The 
work of the Security Council occupied 75 people, the Economic 
Council 16, the Social Council §5, and Liaison between the two 
latter 9. ‘The Legal Council had 24 members and the embryonic 
Trusteeship Council 14. As the various specialised agencies 
start functioning in earnest the disproportion between certain of 
these categories will become less marked, but any more precise 
forecasts are impossible. Clearly, however, as the International 
Refugee Organisation is built up it will draw its staff mainly 
from the dying Unrra. The university graduates now applying 
are said to prefer political work, although in their zeal to serve 
the international cause most are willing to serve in any capacity. 

The present staff consists largely of citizens of the United 
States. This fact has caused a certain amount of criticism that 
one country is monopolising the best jobs and that this arrange- 
ment contradicts the provisions of the Charter that due regard 
should be paid to recruiting on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. On the other hand, it was only common sense to 
draw urgently needed staff from those countries capable of 
supplying them quickly, and American preponderance is, of 
course, partly due to the location of Uno headquarters in New 
York. When the Assembly met in London there was a marked 
increase in British applications. More fecent recruits, at the 
rate of about 100 a month, have, however, been accepted from 
4 nations. And the personnel officers who are at present making 
es tours should assure the continuance of this trend. None- 
theless, attention is far more validly directed to the difficulties 
encountered in acquiring suitable staff for the higher executive 
posts. There the shortage is acute—and Uno has not yet acquired 
sufficient prestige to encourage national governments to part 
with more than a tiny proportion of their best men. 


* * * 


Development in Kenya 


It is difficult to realise that under the same Colonial Power 
there could have been prepared two ten-year development plans 
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so different in spirit and substance as, say, the Nigeria Ten-Year 
Plan, published in December last, and the new Kenya Develop- 
ment Committee Report. This last report, submitted to the 
Governor of the Colony by the Colony’s Development Committee, 
is a disheartening document. The basic principles are above 
controversy. Natural resources, including manpower, says the 
report, are to be used to increase Kenya’s national income in order 
tc raise the standard of living “ of the majority of the inhabitants ” 
as quickly as possible. But there follows a series of recommenda- 
tions on long-term land resettlement, central marketing schemes 
for agriculture, and ten-year plans for the other departments such 
as education, social services, and public works, which are far too 
limited in scope and conservative in content. In education there 
is a significant emphasis on the limitations likely to be imposed by 
a shortage of funds ; similarly in the public health recommenda- 
tions this limitation is recognised by the increase in the establish- 
ment of medical officers by one man only. Emphasis is laid in 
places on the long-term nature of Kenya’s problems. This serves 
to underline the need for the Colony to know the goals to be 
attained in the next decade or two, especially as the co-operation 
of the African population will be necessary to make any plan a 
success. Some indication of these should be given even if they 
cannot be reduced to statistical estimates. 

East Africa sent large contingents of African troops to fight in 
Burma, many of whom were from Kenya. Recommendations 
which are expected to set the course of development over the next 
ten years might surely have been more influenced by such a 
contribution to imperial security. The report was at least 
an opportunity for a courageous statement of the develop- 
ment problems in a territory where colour differences between 
white and black bedevil the progress of the community. It is, 
presumably, on grounds of expediency that this has not been 
done. If this plan is carried out as it stands there is little prospect 
for the Africans of a reasonable ration of that most essential of 
all commodities—hope. 


* * * 


Flour Statistics 


The Minister of Food is rightly pleased with the savings of 
flour accomplished by bread rationing, even though his figures, 
in the form he gave them over the week-end, have been challenged. 
No one can justifiably dispute the figures. It is the interpretation 
that has been put on them that is open to question. The Minister 
said that during the first three weeks of bread rationing 
109,000 tons of flour had been saved, compared with the average 
consumption of 104,000 tons a week during the first six months 
of the year. He admitted that in the three weeks preceding bread 
rationing releases from stocks amounted to 113,000 tons per week. 
During the first three weeks of rationing this figure dropped to an 
average of 68,000 tons per week. Naturally, these figures can 
have no direct relationship to bread consumption week by week, 
although over a period of six months withdrawals from stocks of 
flour and actual consumption would more or less coincide. Since 
there was an extra heavy draft on stocks immediately before 
rationing, and a very light draft immediately after, it is reasonable 
to combine the two sets of figures in an attempt to get closer to 
actual consumption. The average of the six weeks from July Ist 
onwards works out at 90,000 tons per week. This is a more 
reliable figure to compare with the average for January to 
June of 104,000 tons in order to arrive at the approximate saving 
in ultimate consumption during the early weeks of rationing. The 
saving would thus amount to 14,000 tons of flour a week, or 13.5 
per cent. 

This figure is much nearer the long-run saving which the 
Minister of Food expected to make through the rationing of bread, 
and it is nearer the master bakers’ estimates. It is a matter for 
congratulation that it is larger than the 7 to Io per cent saving that 
was expected. It is officially admitted that the rate of saving 
may slow down in subsequent weeks. Considering the difficulties 
which have attended the introduction of the bread ration, the 
saving has been remarkable. Now that it is certain that the 
desired reduction in consumption can be made, all that remains 
is for the Minister of Food to see to it that the machinery of 
bread rationing runs as smoothly as it should for as long as it is 


needed. 
+ * es 


Harvest Estimates in the British Zone 


The continuing need for saving wheat is shown by the 
forecasts in the British zone of Germany. The first tentativ 
estimates of the wheat and rye crops anticipate an average yiel 
of 16.6 quintals of wheat per hectare, which is 73 per cent 
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the average pre-war yield. Last year the average yield was 
estimated at only 14.6 quintals per hectare, or less than two-thirds 
of normal. It is, however, doubtful whether 16.6 quintals will 
actually be reached this year. Much depends on the quality of 
the wheat and other cereals, and this is unknown at the moment. 

It is hoped on this rather optimistic estimate that the total 
bread grain crop in the British zone will be some 300,000 tons, 
or even 400,000 tons larger than last year’s ; but the fodder grain 
crop—barley and oats—will be as low as last year’s. There is 
some hope that the total grain crop of all four cereals will yield 
some 3 million tons, which is about 60 per cent of a normal pre- 
war harvest in the provinces of the British zone. The low yield 
is largely the result of the lack of fertilisers, inadequate prepara- 
tion of seed, shortage of draught animals and, generally speaking, 
of farm machinery and implements. The soil has been exhausted 
during the war, and the lack of phosphate and nitrogen fertilisers 
has been felt all over the zone. 

Heavy imports of food will still be necessary this year, and 
it can hardly be expected that these will be smaller than during 
the first twelve months of occupation, when a total of 1,180,700 
tons of foodstuffs, consisting mainly of cereals, had to be im- 

rted for maintaining a diet which limited food consumption 
in urban areas to less than 1,200 calories a day. 


+ x * 


Civil Service Marriage Bar 


In the face of strong cleavages of opinion among the civil 
service staff associations the report (Cmd 6886) on the Marriage 
Bar in the Civil Service is neither a very helpful nor illuminating 
document. The Government will still have to make up its own 
mind without any overwhelming practical arguments either way, 
so leaving the issue as a political or social one about the status 
of women. In view of the fairly even balance of opinion within 
the cvil service, and the prevailing trend towards equalising the 
position of women, it is probable that a Labour Government will 
pronounce in favour of lifting the bar—at least for the higher 
grades. 

Of the staff associations those with a membership of 210,000 
voted in favour of the retention of the bar, 194,000 voted in 
favour of abolition; unions with a membership of some 72,000 
have not recorded their opinions. Departments themselves seem 
nearly as doubtful in their points of view, but it is fairly certain 
that, if the majority of the staff associations had been in favour of 
abolition of the bar, the official side would have made no strong 
objection. The report itself throws little light on the subject, but 
marshals the usual arguments for and against the employment of 
married women in two fairly evenly matched columns. 

One of the most interesting features of the report is a summary 
of outside practice, both abroad and among employers in this 
country. It shows that in comparison with government practice in 
the United States, Russia, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, who 
all employed married women before the war, this country is 
lagging well behind, but that many large industrial concerns 
side with the Civil Service. having only employed married women 
(but for a handful of exceptions) under war pressure. Since 
the war the largest authority to make a change is the London 
County Council, which has lifted the bar. 

Normally far too much fuss is made of the consequences of 
permitting the retention of married women. The vast majority, 
who are employed in routine work, welcome the opportunity 
which marriage gives them to cease work. The demands of child- 
birth must remove, by a natural process, ai! but a handful of 
women who are especially eager to continue their careers, and 
who are prepared to shoulder the extra strains put upon them 
by doing so. It is a waste of talen:i to bar from a Civil Service 
career the small number of women, who, in peace-time, wish to 
continue in that service after marriage and child-birth. Provided 
that full efficiency is insisted upon, their retention should be 
freely allowed. 
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The Assistance Board 


As its report for 1945 shows (Cmd 6883), the Assistance 
Board has become the residuary legatee of the social services, 
Since 1939, its original function—the payment of unemployment 
assistance—has declined with the fall in the number of applicants 
from 430,000 at the outbreak of war to 17,000 in January, 1945, 
though after the end of the war there was a small rise to 30,000 
by last December. But in the same years, the Board had acquired 
many new responsibilities. Chief of these is the payment of 
supplementary pensions, on proof of need, to old age pensioners 
and to widow pensioners with dependent children. It has also, 
however, undertaken the payment of allowances under the scheme 
for the prevention and relief of war-time distress, and acted as 
agent for other Government Departments in the payment of 
special allowances to dependants of servicemen and of war service 
grants, in the payment of injury allowances under the personal 
injuries (civilians) scheme, in the advances of compensation in 
respect of war damage to private chattels, in the replacement of 
lost clothing coupons and in the issue of permits to buy utility 
furniture. 

It says a great deal for the flexibility of the Board’s organisa- 
tion, and the resourcefulness of its staff, that it was able to under- 
take all these new duties. Moreover, the Board’s clients are still 
changing. In a month’s time, it will lose a great many of the 
1,470,087 old age pensioners on its lists, through the raising of 
the basic rate of old age pension. In sixteen months’ time, when 
the main national insurance scheme comes into force, it will lose 
most of its young widow pensioners and many of the unemployed. 
At the same time, it will acquire new clients in the sick and 
disabled who need to have their insurance benefits supplemented 
end in all others who can at present only receive assistance in 
the form of outdoor relief from local authorities. 

But the great value of the Board’s work lies in its combination 
of a welfare service with the payment of allowances. Its report 
has a chapter dealing with its welfare work for widows with 
young children, which fully endorses the Board’s own conclusion 
that there is a great need 

for any system of payments from public funds to be supported by a 

welfare service by means of which advice, encouragement and help 

are freely available to those who stand in need of it. 

At present, the Board’s welfare service is only available to those 
proved to be in financial need, and many of these wil! thus no 
longer be eligible for it when the rates of insurance benefits are 
raised with the coming into force of the National Insurance Act. 
It should surely be possible for all who need the Board’s help 
to be able to have it, irrespective of their financial condition. 
Otherwise social security will still be pursued in vain. 


x * ® 


Wilton Park 


The. fourth batch of about 350 German prisoners of war to 
go through the Wilton Park re-education centre will shortly be 
returning to their camps. Wilton Park is an enlightened experi- 
ment carried out to discover if there is any hope of making 
useful citizens out of young men of above average intelligence, 
who have had all their education inside the Nazi system. The 
students are selected from “grey” and “white” prisoners of 
war, as screened by the Political intelligence Department. The 
objectives of the six-week course are, briefly, to lay bare the 
falseness of the Nazi interpretation of German history since 
Bismarck, to expose Nazi political theory for what it is, and to 
fill the vacuums so left by « course in international civics, and 
a course which describes British institutions, not as a model to be 
copied, but as an example worthy of study. By all accounts the 
experiment has so far been in every way a success. 

But the hopes of extending the experiment are not bright. 
In the first place it is hampered by the demoralising absence of 
a repatriation policy: few of the Wilton Park graduates have yet 
returned to Germany, or know when they will do so. In the 
second place much of the success to date must be attributed to 
the use of the very generous quantity and quality of educational 
resources. This level would be very difficult to maintain if the 


* scheme were extended to include all the “greys” of adequate 


intelligence to qualify as potential students. The staffing ratio is 
more liberal than in many English secondary schools. Lecturers 
from Universities, already desperately short of teaching staff, 
take time off to give regular courses at Wilton Park. A large 
number of casual speakers, drawn from every position on the 
political spectrum, some being very distinguished, have been 
called in to give evening talks. They must have treated the 1,000 
or so Germans, who have so far passed through the course, to a 
selection of views, which the Bureau of Current Affairs would 
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give its eyes to be able to present. If a major extension of the 
scheme were proposed, questions would be bound to be asked 
on how far the world’s need for a re-educated German youth 
can be allowed to make inroads on Britain’s claim for the 
adequate education of its own youth. 


Shorter Notes 


It is expected that the future administration of South-West 
Africa will be discussed at the next General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and that the South African Government will 
press for the incorporation in the Union of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. The leading Chief of this district, however, Chief 
Tschekedi Khama, was last April authorised by five other Chiefs 
to approach the British Government and oppose this move. They 
propose instead that Britain should assume responsibility for 
their country, and that a free port and adequate rail facilities 
should be provided for Bechuanaland on the West Coast. Mean- 
while, the Dominions Office has refused to grant & priority passage 
to travel to Britain to discuss these proposals. However correct 
administratively such an action may be, and however unfounded 
the fears and proposals of the Bechuanaland Chiefs, this action 
of the Dominions Office surely runs counter to the fundamental 
principle that petitioners should be allowed at least to present 
their case adequately. 

* 


Nine more countries have applied for membership of the 
United Nations. A mere recital of their names—Afghanistan, 
Albania, Eire, Iceland, Mongolia, Portugal, Siam, Sweden 
and Transjordan—indicates the great differences in their 
geographical position, resources and political development. 
Reference was made in The Economist last week to the applica- 
tions of Mongolia and Iceland, which, like most of those 
applicants, occupy strategically important positions. Two more— 
Siam and Transjordan—are alike in that both lie in areas where 
the emergence of states from mandatory or colonial tutelage 
creates disturbed conditions and opportunities for outside 
interference. Afghanistan and Mongolia adjoin Russian territory ; 
Sweden and Albania adjoin the Soviet sphere. All four are thus, 
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as outposts or bridgehzads, in exposed positions. And it is in the 
cynical light of the Great Power antagonisms that these nine new 
applications will, unfortunately, be considered. 

* 


The personal appearance of the Minister of Agriculture at a 
meeting of the National Farmers’ Union last week seems to have 
resulted in a truce. The Minister is to institute a “ review of the 
review machinery,” which would examine the whole question of 
price anomalies, including presumably those arising from methods 
of costing the direct labour of working farmers. In return, the 
farmers have dropped their demand for a special tribunal. Mr 
Williams’s action has been described in the Press as statesman- 
like. Unless it is accompanied by new, careful and vigorously 
applied planning for British agriculture, history may describe the 
move as mere clever politics. 

* 


The report of the Inspectors of Constabulary, the first to be 
issued since 1940, covers the whole field of police activities during 
the war. It shows that the difficulties experienced by the Metro- 
politan Police have also been met with by the County and City 
Police forces. The reduction in the strength of regulars, from 
§7,102 in 1940 to 46,623 in 1945, was not compensated for by 
the recruitment of temporary constables, or by the return of demo- 
bilised members of the Forces. The overall strength of the 
Police forces fell from 91,025 in 1940 to 63,331 in 1945. It is 
not surprising that the Inspectors’ report should be mainly con- 
cerned about future recruitment, both for the immediate purpose 
of coping with the “crime wave ” and, in the long term, to main- 
tain a well-trained force at a high level of efficiency. Shortage of 
housing accommodation, it is pointed out, may be one of the 
chief deterrents to recruitment; it may also lead to a reduction in 
the standard of police protection. 

* 


Since the submission of proposals by the Metropolitan Water 
Board, Mr Bevan has decided to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee which wil] examine and report on the administrative con- 
trol of the water supplies of the Greater London area and the 
extent to which alterations or amalgamations of the existing 
undertakings are desirable in the public interest. 
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Letters to 


Migration Policy 


Sir,—Your most interesting and instructive article of August 
7th brings forward an issue of first importance to Britain and 
the Dominions on which, as you say, some firm line of Govern- 
ment policy is now essential. 

You say that strategically there are two distinct schools of 
thought—those who believe that rockets and atomic bombs make 
this island hopelessly vulnerable and those who hold that, since 
modern warfare puts such a premium on great industrial power, 
ft would be madness to disperse our population into the Empire. 
I think there is actually a third school of thought which believes 
that not only has Britain become the most vulnerable country 
in the world to atomic attack but that our only salvation in this 
atomic age lies in trying to ensure that the war of the future 
mever starts. To do this, and at the same time to protect our 
Empire and our still vital sea routes, it is in my opinion essential 
that our Defence Force of the future should be trained and 
located in the Empire in close co-operation with Dominion forces, 
and should consist largely of mobile airborne formations operating 
from defended bases. The dispersion of the Empire, which was 
once a weakness, is now a strength, if only we make full use of 
the advantages which the ever increasing power of the air has 
conferred upon us. 

We may well be able to include India—our greatest reservoir 
of manpower—in such an Empire defence scheme, which would, 
I believe, be the greatest contribution we could make to the 
United Nations and to the peace of the world. Nepal, too, 
would gladly contribute men to such an Empire Defence Force. 

At present we are told that no such Empire Defence Scheme 
is contemplated but that—despite the fact that all the higher train- 
ing is to be carried out in Germany for a number of years—twice 
the amount of acreage will be required for Army training in 
Britain than before the war. 

All these questions of training and defence, manpower, emigra- 
tion and immigration are inter-related and they require Govern- 
ment planning at the highest level. At present they are being 
left to the private enterprise of Ministers and Service Chiefs.— 
Yours faithfully, V. G. SmyTH, 

302 Drake House, Dolphin Square, S.W.1 Brigadier. 
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the Editor 


Coal Compensation Award 


Sir,—In your Business Notes of August roth you chide the 
Coal Tribunal for their silence over the exact method by which 
they arrived at the global compensation figure. The terms of 
reference directed that they should ascertain the amount which 
the coal assets might have realised, had they been sold in the 
open market by a willing seller to a willing buyer. The basis of 
valuation was to be (a) net maintainable revenue multiplied by 
(b) the number of years’ purchase to be applied thereto. 


You appear to assume that, in order to arrive at the compen- 
sation amount, fixed figures must be determined first for the 
component factors (a) and (b). But is this necessarily so? The 
figure for net maintainable revenue is a hypothetical figure based 
on reasonable expectation It is also an average figure of annual 
profits, which if past experience is any guide, would probably 
show considerable fluctuations over a period of years 


The number of years’ purchase to be applied is the product 
of a gilt edged rate of interest and the degree of probability that 
the net maintainable revenue would, in fact, be maintained. But 
this degree of probability must surely vary according to the 
cumulative structure of the anticipated revenue. That is to say, 
for example, the probability of the first £1 million annual 
revenue being maintained is far higher than any amount in 
excess of {10 million. Thus a different multiplier could be 
used fittingly for different strata of expected profit. 


With all respect I think any attempt to produce exact figures 
for the two component parts would, unless accompanied by the 
fullest explanation, create precedents which might lead to entirely 
wrong interpretations. There are innumerable examples of 
fair “ going concern” values as between willing seller and willing 
buyer in the prices of freely marketable ordinary shares, but 
would those sellers and buyers ever be able to agree on how to 
split up the price into net maintainable revenue and number of 
years’ purchase to be applied thereto?—Yours faithfully, 


Lewis G. WHYTE 
20 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Housework as Piecework 


(By Our Washington Correspondent) 


ea the stork brings the baby, we'll bring the diapers.” 
Division of labour, along the lines currently proposed 
by placards of the Crib Diaper Service in Washington trams, is 
making considerable progress in the United States. For the work 
which is proverbially never done the brave little woman in the 
American home has three possibilities of assistance. She can 
buy labour-saving devices. She can hire out jobs on a piece-work 
basis to the breadman, the milkman, the laundryman, and some 
mew people just going into business. She can get a maid. 

Or can she? Perhaps the last device should not be called a 
possibility. The woman who has run a household for the past 
ten years or more will raise her eyebrows at the recent Occasional 
Paper of the National Bureau of Economic Research on Domestic 
Servants in the United States, 1900-1940, which notes that in 
1939 as many people were employed by households as by rail- 
roads, mines and automobile factories all put together. She will 
dismiss as a statistic the further statement that the number of 
domestics rose about a third from 1900 to 1940. Only when she 
comes to the fact that the ratio of servants to private families fell 
36 per cent during those years will the study seem to make sense. 

That was the long-term trend. Then came the war. In 1940 
there were 2,188,000 women employed in households ; by 1944 

00,000 of them had documented the lines in This is the Army, 
Mr. jones: 
“You had a housemaid to sweep up the floor 
But she won’t help you out any more.” 


And according to a 1945 survey by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour only one out of 73 of those who left the kitchen 
had any idea of going back. 

Why? The master and servant relationship does not sit well 
in this country. Paternalism in the factory manager who talks 
about “my labour ” may be bad, but matriarchy at close quarters 
is worse. Few have accepted it who could do better ; the figures 
in the National Bureau Study show the extent to which the 
servants of the past have been predominantly foreign-born or 
negro.. With immigration at its present rate, and with a measure 
of full employment, the number of people who want to live in 
other people’s houses and be called by their first names without 
reciprocating is going to be small. 

A second reason against taking a job in domestic service is 
exerting increasing leverage—the comparison between hours and 
conditions of home and factory work. (If what a servant who 
lives in receives in kind as well as cash is counted, the wage 
differential is less great.) To workers fresh from a 40-hour 
schedule, a 72-hour week looks like a long time, and if onc lives 
in the house within earshot one can never be sure it will be less. 

Hardly any protective legislation applies to household employ- 
ment. Wisconsin, alone among the States, has a minimum wage 
law applicable to domestic employment. Washington State has a 
maximum hour law. California (for employees working ovef 
§2 hours a week for one employer) and Ohio (for households with 
three or more employees) have compulsory workmen’s com- 
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jon laws. New York (for establishments with four or more 
employees) has an unemployment compensation law. A few more 
States permit elective coverage under various of these heads. 
But that is all. The pending Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill calls 
for extension of Federal Social Security to household workers ; 
the present Act excepts them from coverage. 

These facts explain why the servant-seeker who goes into the 
competition for help is likely to run into a change in terminology. 
She will find that she is looking not for a “hired girl” or a 
“maid,” but for a “household employee.” That is the word 
ysed in the pending legislation. That is the word used in the 
standard contracts covering wages, hours and conditions whose 
signature by household employer and household employee is 
being urged by reformist groups in various cities, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services and the rather few and struggling union branches. 

But even if the job were redesigned so as to give it social 
dignity and conditions comparable to factory employment, even 
if it attracted more of the women in the US labour force—even, 
that is to say, if a “help-wanted” advertisement attracted an 
answer—work would still be left undone for the simple reason 
that a 8-hour day will not cover both breakfast and dinner. So 
unless she belongs to the minute percentage of American families 
who can make overtime financially attractive, the brave little 
woman will have to settle on labour-saving devices or the farming 
out of special jobs. 


On the employing side of housework, too, a change in ter- 
minology is under way. If the term “hired girl” doesn’t sit 
well, neither does the term “ housewife, not gainfully employed.” 
To draw the sting, departments of home economics in schools 
and colleges and government agencies, have put into successful 
circulation the word “home-maker.” With the word goes a 
picture of efficiency, electrical gadgets, a breakfast alcove, fresh 
paint and a red geranium in the window. 

The home-maker, whether or not thus surrounded, has always 
done most American housework anyway. In 1930 there were 
67.7 servants per 1,000 families in the US as contrasted with 
145 servants per 1,000 families in Britain in 1931. Moreover, 
the housework is done without servants in greater quantities in 
the regions most typically American. 
the ports of entry for immigration) there were in 1940 697,000 
servants for 9,547,000 families, or 73.0 per 1,000. In the South 
(where the negro concentration is heaviest) there were 1,092,000 
servants for 10,353,000 families, or 105.5 per 1,000. But in the 
North Central States there were only 53.1 servants per 1,000 
families, and in the West only 49.2. 

These are the families responsible for the enthusiasm in the 
current slang phrase, “ Now you’re cooking with gas!” To them 
were sold the 1,427,000 vacuum cleaners, the 1,449,010 washing 
machines marketed in 1939; theirs are the orders that give the 
consumers’ durables industry its staggering backlog now. Such 
devices make housework pleasanter. But they do not do the 
housework—the brave little woman must be there to hold the 
handle, turn the water on and off, plug in and plug out again. 


So the field is wide open for a new set of service industries 
which will do housework as piece-work, specialise end thereby 
increase precision and reduce costs. The field is currently being 
explored. During the war at many factories hot meals were 
packaged ready to be taken home by factory workers coming off 
shift. Is there a commercial future for such services in a good 
many cities? (In New York such meals are obtainable both in 
a fairly high price range and at the Automat.*) Pre-cooked pack- 
age foods, frozen foods, prepared mixes from soup to cake, were 
doing well before the war and are now reappearing on the 
grocery shelves. 

Grass-cutting and the care of yards is being organised beyond 
the sporadic summer initiative of the neighbour’s small boy. 
Hourly cleaning service by bonded workers is getting a start. 
The day-nurseries set up in crowded areas during the war have 
been continued in some places, supplementing that established 
American institution, the baby-sitter. 


While a good many women who worked in factories during 
the war have now, as the statisticians put it, withdrawn from the 
labour force, the long-term trend anticipates the employment of 
increasing numbers outside the home. Relief from the pressure 
of trying to do a full-time job and operate a household simul- 
taneously is worth a price to women who are employed. Special 
help, like the didie-wash, finds its way rather easily into the 
budgets of mothers of young families. Services, it may well be, 
are as saleable as gadgets. And that means income for those who 
will specialise in taking in other women’s washing. 








* “Nickel in the slot” cafeteria—Editor’s translation. 


In the North-East (near ’ 





American Notes 
End of the LaFollette Dynasty 


_ It is the end of an epic when a LaFollette is defeated in 
Wisconsin. Last week “Young Bob” LaFollette, the symbol 
of forty years of Western insurgency, failed by a narrow margin 
to secure the Republican nomination to the Senate. It is not 
many months since Senator LaFollette wrote finis to the decay- 
ing Progressive Party which he had helped to create and returned 
to the Republican ranks. The name of LaFollette has always 
been so potent in Wisconsin for a generation that few political 
commentators could conceive of “ Young Bob’s ” defeat, although 
he faced manifest disadvantages in the opposition of the 
Republican state machine, and in his inability to leave Washington 
before the end of the session. 

In 1946, Senator LaFollette’s politics are out of style. The 
combination of isolation in external affairs and radicalism at 
home is old-fashioned; the new trend is to seem progressive 
abroad and stand pat on domestic issues. Times have changed 
since 1924, when the elder LaFollette appeared to have discovered 
the recipe for an effective third party in a Farmer-Labour coali- 
tion. The very primary machinery which defeated “Young 
Bob,” and has brought to an end the career of one of America’s 
most famous political families, was introduced by the elder 
LaFollette after a bitter struggle with his own party. One of 
the “little group of wilful men” who opposed the entry of the 
United Siates intu the League of Nations, he was more in tune 
with his times than “Young Bob,” who was attacked by both 
Republicans and Democrats for his vote against the British loan. 

The defeat of one more of the old-style isolationists, whose 
ranks were already thinned by the elimination of Senators 
Wheeler and Shipstead and ex-Senator Nye, is impressive. Yet 
the question in each case is whether :t is a policy or a personality 
that has been defeated. All four were aggressive Liberals at 
home, whose fire had been stolen by the New Deal. First reports 
from Wisconsin suggest that it was the loss of the Labour vote 
in the cities—formerly staunchly LaFollette—which cost “ Young 
Bob” his seat. Many Liberals and Labour voters formerly in 
the Progressive Party refused to follow Mr LaFollette back to 
the Republicans, and the resulting split gave the Republican 
nomination to Judge McCarthy, Senator LaFollette’s opponent. 

Last March, Senator LaFollette recognised that the Inde- 
pendent political party was bankrupt. His defeat shows how 
little room there is in th: present political order for even a 
repentant Independent sailing under orthodox colours, There 
are many Senators—isolationist or not—who could more easily 
be spared. For the first time in ovec 20 years, Senator LaFollette 
will be absent when Congréss assembles, but its work will be 
lighter because of his success in finally persuading the legislators 
to reorganise their antiquated and awkward machinery. 

x * 7 


The CIO Dilemma 


The fiery language used at the CIO Wage Conference in 
Washington this past week has jolted both the Administration and 
business. Mr Philip Murray has denounced the present wage and 
price structure as a fraud, and Mr Walter Reuther, of the Auto- 
mobile Workers, has declared that unless price controls are re- 
instituted in an effective form within 60 days, another period of 
industrial upheaval is at hand. This is hardly the economic 
lesson which business had confidently hoped Mr Murray would 
read to his lieutenants; it had been widely prophesied that he 
would send them home to spread the gospe] of industrial peace 
and increased production. 

Mr Reuther in recent months has steadily opposed renewed 
strikes, and his threat to re-open the automobile contracts if 
prices are not rolled back to the levels of June 30th is a measure 
of the pressure from below to which he has been subjected. The 
wrath of the conference was also designed to serve another pur- 
pose. The Decontrol Board created under the new price control 
Act has just completed its hearings on whether livestock, grain, 
and dairy products should once more be subjected to price 
controls. If Mr Murray hoped to bring pressure on the Board 
by demanding a revised wage policy to match the price increases 
of the past six months, he has been disappointed. 

The Board has decided to continue the freedom from price 
ceilings enjoyed by the producers of milk, butter, grains, and 
cheese, although meat—admittedly the sorest point in the con- 
sumer’s budget—is to be recontrolled. This victory for the farm 
interests, which were solidly arrayed against labour at the Board’s 
hearings, will increase the difficulty of restraining union hot- 
heads. And as more and more industries are freed from price 
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festrictions, it will become progressively harder to justify the 
remnants of wage stabilisation. 

An industrial truce for the next two or three months, however 
uneasy, would put off until after the elections the explosive issue 
of a second round of strikes, with all the damage that such a 
policy would inflict upon the political fortunes of labour. It 
would also bring round the opening of the Steelworkers’ contract, 
a convenient keynote for any nation-wide wage campaign. But 
can the leaders of the CIO hold their followers in check without 
the assurances about the cost of living which the Administration 
is powerless to give Mr Murray has repeated his demand for 
a labour-management conference to discuss prices and wages. 
This olive branch, if accepted, might at least prolong the breath- 
ing-spell, but management is unenthusiastic and Mr Truman, 
so far, has shown all the reticence of the burnt child. 


* * * 


New Oil Pact ? 


The Anglo-American oil agreement, signed in London nearly 
@ year ago, has never received the considered approva! of the US 
Senate. Hearings scheduled to begin last March were postponed 
at the request of the State Department, and from that time 
onwards, the sheer pressure of business, apart from any other 
factor, was sufficient to account for continuing neglect. The 
agreement itself did not get very far beyond asserting that the 
world petroleum trade (insofar as London and Washington were 
toncerned) would be conducted in “an orderly manner,” and it 
‘was generally taken to be entirely in line with the. policy of the 
major units in the American petroleum industry. It is, however, 
on record that many independent producers, including the im- 
portant Sinclair interests, were by no means in favour of the 
Anglo-American pact. 

The Senate cannot now consider the pact until a new Congress 
meets in January, 1947. The State Department, however, is 
apparently seeking to secure consent for a world conference and 
a multilateral pact. How such plans can dovetail with the 
eccnomic organisation of Uno remains a little uncertain, and the 
precise position of the American Government is not entirely clear. 
It is clear, of course, that the major oil units on both sides will 
not be averse from any agreement designed to forestall any recur- 
rence of the troublesome price wars of earlier years. But, despite 
these troubles, the industry is not beset with the productive 
problems that would call for the special commodity studies, as 
outlined under the proposals for the International Trade 
Organisation. 

On the other hand, there are strong economic arguments for 
world supervision of oil. Unless atomic energy is to replace oil 
for fuel and power (and such a stage seems some distance away, 
to say the least), there will be every reason to support an organi- 
sation designed to promote conservation and economic production. 
And there is certainly room for discussions on the problems 
attaching to development in backward economic areas. 

Trade conflicts, however, pale into insignificance by comparison 
with the clash of strategic claims. In the Middle East, for 
example, recognition of the enormous part which oil might play 
in the development of India and the Far East has brought a new 
phase to the long record of “ uncertain friendliness ” which for- 
merly characterised Anglo-American relations in that zone. Poten- 
tially, the two counries may still clash sharply on the productive 
possibilities of the Arab states, but any serious differences in this 
respect are by now quite subordinate to the major issue of strategic 
supplies—as we may witness from the reception given to the US 
Saudi Arabian project. So long as present antagonisms remain, 
reinforced state controls will not ease the tension in the Middle 
East, where any exploratory move is at present regarded, accurately 
enough, as a question involving the world prestige of both parties. 


x * x 


Waiting for MVA 


Federal agencies are now beginning to tackle in earnest the 
vast problem of harnessing the Missouri River. The longest of 
US rivers (nearly 2,500 miles), it is rich in historic sites, and the 
establishment of a Missouri Valley Authority would enrich a 
region many times the size of the Tennessee Valley. Uncontrolled, 
as it is to-day, it remains one of the hungriest of American rivers ; 
forever seeking a legendary channel far to the north of its present 
mouth above St. Louis in Missouri, it brings misery and distress 
to many thousands of farm and town dwellers. Four times in 
recent years, the Missouri has flooded vast areas, while in the 
early “thirties its dwindling flow could not avert conditions in 
which scores of thousands migrated from Dust Bowl poverty. 
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President Roosevelt was a staunch supporter of a Missoy;; 
Valley Authority along framed TVA lines. Unfortunately, logy 
and national cross-currents have so far prevented the establis 
of an integrated authority, and the sponsors of MVA declare thy 
Mr Truman must carry a great deal of responsibility because, as 
Vice-President, he assigned legislative proposals to the Senate 
Commerce and Irrigation Committee, which has always taken q 
more parochial view of river control projects than other bodies, 
such as, for example, the Agriculture Committee. 

Something is now being done. The US Army Corps of Ep. 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation have joined forces fo; 
river control work at a cost of more than $1,000 million, and 
Congress has granted a first appropriation of $400 million. A great 
deal of useful work can be accomplished by these two federal 
agencies. The Service directors, however, are interested mainly in 
navigation and the Reclamation Bureau demands that irrigation 
plans shall be given priority. Between the contending parties, jt 
is asserted, with a great deal of justification, there can be no overal) 
plan for the enrichment of the Missouri Valley, even on ap 
elementary basis of waterway control. 

The TVA is a multi-purpose authority with powers covering 
navigation and flood control, power development, erosion contol 
and soil fertility, re-afforestation, farm, mineral and industrial 
development, and, finally, the entire social welfare of a clearly. 
demarcated region. The Missouri valley problem calls aloud for 
a similar authority, and—as in the case of TVA—it is opposed by 
private power interests, by parochial politicians, and by a section 
ot industry which effects to believe that regional authorities of 
this type serve merely to herald a totalitarian state. 

Typical of the arguments brought against MVA plans is a 
declaration of the US Chamber of Commerce that an MVA would 
have power “to do everything but coin money, wage war, and 
amend the Constitution.” In the light of the careful checks on 
TVA powers such statements are simply nonsensical. MVA 
sponsors, however, are not discouraged. TVA itself began with 
useful spade work performed by the Army Engineers. Beyond 
the Muscle Shoals and Wilson Dam controversies, TVA plans 
were rooted in local projects dating back for more than a century 
before TVA received national recognition. In time, the pressing 
needs of the Missouri valley will become equally plain. 


*x x * 


Welcome on the Mat ? 


President Truman’s inability to commit the United States 
to a solution of the problem of Palestine until he can soune 
out opinion in the next Congress—that is, until after the elec 
tions—was redeemed by his recognition that the United State: 
shared with Palestine the responsibility of receiving the homeless. 
That this principle should have been conceded is a signal ad- 
vance, even though it seems to substitute two birds in the bush 
for one in the hand. 

It is not only that over the past fifty years every pressure has 
been exerted to shut the open door of the ninteenth century, but 
that special barriers have been erected against immigrants from 
precisely those countries which provide a majority of Europe's 
displaced persons. A check on the total number of immigrants 
was succeeded in 1924 by the Nationa] Origins Act, which shut 
off immigrants from South, Central, and Eastern Europe on the 
grounds that these nationalities were a source of crime, disease, 
poverty, and illiteracy, under the conditions imposed by a highly 
industrialised and urban civilisation. 

The 80th Congress may not show any signs of being more 
amenable to Presidential suggestion than that which has just dis- 
banded after diluting or vetoing most of Mr Truman’s programme 
of domestic legislation. In addition, the proposal to modify the 
immigration restrictions will set a very difficult problem for 
labour and those liberal Congressmen—naturally most disposed 
to view it favourably—whose political fortunes most closely 
depend on labour support. Throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries it was labour which most urgently demanded 
an end to the immigration which, by providing the employer with 
docile foreign hands at the turn of a tap, perpetually under- 
mined the attempts of the unions to secure higher wages 
better conditions. To-day the political power of the working 
man stands at a peak undreamed of fifty years ago. Will his 
humanitarian instincts prevail ? In part it will turn upon the 
continuance of full employment ; in part, the willingness to house 
the homeless may depend upon how far America’s own housing 
shortage has been conquered. It is not even certain that the 
proposal to admit a certain number of Jews will enjoy undivided 
support from American Jewry, which cannot ignore the dangef 
that anti-Semitism would be fed by Jewish immigrants. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Cleavage Widens 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Paris) 


fe week the Paris Conference suddenly turned from 
squabbles over procedure to a grave ideological dispute. The 
dispute developed during the debate over statements made by the 
delegates of the ex-satellite countries, in which the divisions 
between Allies and ex-enemies became rather blurred. Every 
speech made it more and more clear how strongly the newer 
division between the blocs was superimposing itself upon war- 
time alignments. Antagonism between the Western Powers and 
Italy appeared to be overshadowed by the common Western 
animosity towards post-war Jugoslavia. Similarly, Mr Molotov 
and Mr Vyshinsky had many more friendly words to say about 
Bulgaria or Rumania than about Greece. The Conference wit- 
nessed a quite unusual spectacle when ex-enemy Bulgaria 
appeared before it to make a territorial claim on one of the 
victorious Allies—Greece—and to demand access to the Aegean 
Sea. 


The stakes in this new diplomatic battle are the future of the 
Balkan countries, their regimes and their relations with the Great 
Powers. Mr Molotov defended the present outlook of the 
Danubian countries, with their quasi-socialist regimes, with the 
prevalence of communists in their Governments, and their almost 
exclusive links with Russia. He acted, however, on the principle 
that attack is the best form of defence. And so, by launching an 
attack against the policy of the Western Powers in Italy, he 
appeared to defend the present Soviet position in the Danubian 
Basin. His argument was mainly ideological. The draft treaty 
with Italy is to include a provision that the Italian Government 
should grant the United Nations and their nationals “ equality of 
economic opportunity” during the eighteen months after the 
signing of the treaty. This principle became the main target of 
Mr Molotov’s criticisms. Such equality—he argued—inevitably 
favoured the strong Powers—“‘ those that enriched themselves 
during the war ”—ard spelt economic enslavement to the weak. 
His argument was neither new nor really shocking. It was drawn 
from the text-books of Socialist economics, from the stock argu- 
ments of Socialism against free trade. 

The ideological mature of the argument is seen even more 
clearly when it is analysed in conjunction with the actual text of 
the draft treaty. All the draft treaties contain the following pro- 
vision: “The nationals of any of the United Nations shall be 
granted national and most-favoured-nation treatment in all 
matters pertaining to commerce, industry, shipping and other 
forms of business activity.” The Soviet delegation proposed the 
following addition to this paragraph in each of the five treaties: 
“Excluding certain branches where, in accordance with internal 
legislation in the country, private enterprise does not take part.” 
Alternative clauses proposed by the Western Powers agree to 
the exclusion of such business activities which are a state mono- 
poly in a given country, but insist that “nevertheless the most- 
favoured-nation principle shall be observed in any such cases in 
which foreign participation is allowed.” 


Mr Molotov criticised the application of these principles to 
Italy, though Russia’s interest in the economic clauses of the 
Italian treaty, is, apart from reparations, negligible. It is known, 
for instance, that, acting on principles embodied in the draft 
treaty, the Italian Government has already offered the Soviet 
Government “opportunities” in Italian civil aviation equal to 
those offered to the Western Powers ; but it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the Soviet Government is capable of availing itself 
of such opportunities. But Mr Molotov’s motive in criticising 
the principle was to prevent its application to the Danubian 
countries. He apparently believed that the present regimes in 
the Balkan countries are incompatible with free trade, which, 
consequently, would gravely endanger Russia’s influence in the 
Danube Basin. In order to safeguard Russia’s particular interests 
there, he attempted to discredit the general application of free 
trade principles, even beyond the Balkans. This was presumably 


also his motive when he protested against the attempts made by 
some Powers” to establish a monopolistic position in the 
Mediterranean and to reduce France and Italy to minor réles. In 


fact, this accusation was an implied plea for Soviet monopoly on 
the Danube. 


On the whole he delivered his attack in a cautious and some- 
what hesitating manner, pin-pricking “some Powers” and 
refraining from dotting the i’s all the time. The riposte which he 
thus provoked was much stronger and blunter. For Mr Byrnes’s 
answer was that, in opposing the free trade clauses in the draft 
treaties, Russia was merely stepping into Germany’s shoes in 
attempting the economic enslavement of the Balkan countries. 
“Would anyone suggest”—argued Mr Byrnes—“ that ex-enemy 
countries, which were the principal object of Germany’s economic 
penetration and encirclement, should continue under the same 
system of economic relations—but that they should merely sub- 
stitute for Germany some other country upon which they would 
be almost entirely dependent for supplies and for markets? It 
is out of such arrangements and not out of non-discriminatory 
trade, that enslavement and exploitation arise. The United 
States cannot remain indifferent to arrangements under treaties— 
or outside them—which tend to restrict and divert trade, or dis- 
tort international economic relations to the prejudice of the great 
majority of the United Nations and of world peace and 
prosperity.” 


Red Herrings 


Mr Byrnes’s speech had now and then a slightly Gladstonian 
ring, but the dispute in the Luxembourg Palace never rose to 
the level of a good old-fashioned argument on the merits of the 
case. Strong words about enslavement and domination were 
bandied about freely; and it was the political effect of such 
epithets that mattered most. But if strong adjectives and nouns 
were cast aside, it became painfully obvious that red herrings 
had been dragged in by both sides. Mr Byrnes’s simple-minded 
identification of free trade with prosperity, world peace and 
economic freedom sounded somewhat out of date. Mr Molotov’s 
identification of Russia’s more or less exclusive economic arrange- 
ments with the Balkan countries with the economic equality of 
weak and strong sounded at least premature. The economic 
dependence of small countries on the Great Powers, however, is 
a fact which neither the Paris Conference nor any other Con- 
ference can undo. The Balkan countries will remain economic- 
ally dependent under a free trade system as under a Russian- 
planned economy ; for their only alternative to economic depend- 
ence is stagnation and decay. They are now confronted with a 
choice between one or another type of dependence; and the 
choice is going to be made for them by the Peace Conference. 


Russian policy, when it is looked upon through the prism of 
American free trade doctrine, must appear as an unfair attempt to 
draw the Danube Basin into the Russian economic orbit. From 
the Russian viewpoint, however, the American crusade for free 
trade amounts to an attempt to restore a capitalist economy in 
the Danube Basin. The balance of economic power is so 
heavily weighted in favour of the United States that the United 
States can simply rely on the free interplay of trade, unfettered 
competition and the export of capital to make its viewpoint 
automatically prevail. Russia’s economic strength is so much 
weaker that Russia’s influence in the Balkans can survive only 
behind the strong protective dams of a regional organisation 
closed to free trade. That feeling of weakness seems to permeate 
all the Soviet tactics at the Peace Conference. Offensive in form, 
they are essentially defensive. But American tactics, essentially 
offensive insofar as they aim at reducing Russian influence in the 
Danube Basin, in form have been impeccably defensive. 
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The draft treaties have now been passed on to the Commissions. 
It will certainly take a very long time before they emerge from 
the welter of detailed discussion in Commissions and are laid 
before the Pienary Conference. Only then will the Conference 
pass its final verdict on the ideological controversy initiated last 
week. But preliminary wrangling over matter of procedure and 
other points has revealed the mood in which the Conference will 
probably go on working to its end, and the alignment of the 
forces that will ultimately determine the nature of Balkan peace. 
Whenever the rivalry between the two blocs has been pushed to 
extremes, the Russian bloc has been steadily isolated. The 
Russian delegation has commonly found itself outvoted by a 
majority of fifteen to six. On this central issue—the economic 
and social future of the Balkans—the alignment of forces at the 
Peace Conference is almost certain to remain the same. 


Already at the Council of Foreign Ministers France had taken 
the same attitude as the Western Powers in economic matters: 
and the attitude of France has been decisive in the Conference 
itself, because, whenever the French vote is cast with the British 
and the American, the Soviet delegation is defeated by more than 
a two-thirds majority. This explains why the Soviet delegation 
has adopted the tactics of filibustering. Filibustering is always a 
weapon of the weak. 


The Economy of Palestine 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In the twenty years between the wars, Palestine has undergone 
a social, economic and political revolution, the effects of which 
would have put a strain upon any community. It is now possible 
to give an impression from official statistics of the magnitude and 
pace of change. Among the documents of the recent Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry was a two-volume economic 
survey of Palestine* much more comprehensive and illuminating 
than any previous report of the kind. It would be a pity, if the 
fact that this document was published in Jerusalem, and is not 
easy to obtain elsewhere, should lead to its most valuable contents 
not being widely known. The present article therefore attempts 
a brief summary of some of the salient subjects. A selection of 
statistics will be found below. 


In the census year 1922, Palestine’s settled population was 
649,048: Moslems accounting for 76 per cent, Jews for 13 per 
cent and the remainder, mostly Christian, for 11 per cent. There 
was in addition a Moslem nomadic population of some 103,000. 
Most of the non-Moslem population was concentrated in the 
larger towns, especially in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jaffa. 
About 92 per cent of the rural population was Moslem. The 
Jews, however, were already moving out into the rural areas. 
It has been reliably estimated that before 1920 they owned 650,000 
dunums of land (a dunum equals 1,000 square metres, or about 
a quarter of an acre). By 1922 they had already purchased a 
further 131,192 dunums. In 1920 an attempt was made by 
ordinance to prevent the eviction of tenants from the land. 
Consent was to be withheld from the transfer of agricultural 
land unless the Government was satisfied that the tenant was 
retaining sufficient land to maintain his family. This legislation 
was not effective. The indebtedness of the Arab cultivator and 
pressure from Arab landlords encouraged evasion on a consider- 
able scale. 


Palestine’s economy at this time was predominantly rural. 
Industrialisation and the exploitation of raw materials on 
a significant scale did not begin until the middle of the twenties. 
Before 1925 an estimated total of only £P2,500,000 had been 
invested in the country by the Jews. Before the end of the recent 
war this investment reached a rate of £P1 million a year. 
The comparatively undeveloped state of the country was re- 
flected in the annual budget. There was no income-tax, 
customs duties and licences made an important contribution 
to revenuc, which was eked out with graats-in-aid with 
all their accompanying stringent financial control from H.M. 
Treasury in London. Just before the impetus to industrialise 
really gathered momentum in 1924-25, total revenue was 
£2,154,946 and expenditure £1,852,985: this latter being equal 
to £2.1 per head of total population. There was as yet no public 
debt, and the financial burden of maintaining law and order 








*“A Survey of Palestine.” Prepared for the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry, whose report was published in May this year, 
Printed by the Government Printer, Palestine. Price £{P2 for the 
set of two volumes. 
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not achieved the appalling proportions of the ’thirties and 
"forties. 

Industrial development in Palestine was due to five principal 
factors, First came the phenomenal growth in population by 
130 per cent to 1,739,624 between 1922 and 1944, owing especially 
to the natural increase of the Arabs and to the immigration of 
Jews. By 1944 the population pattern had entirely changed. After 
a twenty-two years’ lapse, Moslems now accounted for only 
per cent of the total settled population, Jews for 32 per cent and 
the rest 8 per cent. The nomadic population had decreased by 
35 per cent. Over this period, the migration of the Jews into 
rural areas and the movement of Arabs into the towns became 
more noticeable, but this did not destroy the fundamentally urban 
complexion of the Jewish community, while the Arabs remained 
preponderantly rural. The Jewish community between 1922 and 
1939 increased at the average annual rate of about 20,000, the 
average immigration rate (excluding illegal entry) being 16,700, 

A second factor was the generation of power, first made avail. 
able from the hydro-electric installation on the river Jordan and 
ae from electricity generated from crude oil at Haifa and Tel 

viv. 

Capital, industrial enterprise and a domestic market came 
with the immigrants. Between 1925 and 1932 £34 million 
of capital was imported: between 1933 and 1939 it had 
doubled to £7 million and even during the war period 
1940 to 1944, £6 million flowed into the country. Between 1933 
and 1944 £6,006,000 worth of industrial equipment was also 
brought in. The Jewish Agency for Palestine has estimated 
that from 1925 to 1943 the numbers of Jews employed in industry 
increased from 4,894 to 45,049, capital invested in Jewish enter- 
prise rising from £1,516,745 to £20,523,000. Particular industries 
which expanded in terms of employment by more than 400 per 
cent were food, textiles, metals and machinery, printing and paper, 
chemicals and diamonds. 

The two other factors stimulating industrialisation were the 
erection of oil refineries after 1935, when crude oil became avail- 
able from the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline and secondly, 
the war-time needs both of the Services and of civilians cut off 
from imports. The last factor may have caused a temporary over- 
expansion of some industries catering for the country’s swollen 
war-time population. This industrial development was achieved 
in the face of the non-discriminatory tariff system required in 
mandated territory. 

Meanwhile agricultural development had not been neglected. 
A degree of mechanisation was introduced among the rural 
Arab community and there was a steady improvement in produc- 
tion and yields. Among the grains, the stable Arab crop, pro- 
duction increased between 1936 and 1945 from 181,700 to 209,755 
tons. The area under grain cultivation actually declined though 
yields rose 68 per cent. Over this same period vegetable produc- 
tion rose by nearly 250 per cent, yields by over 100 per cent. The 
production of plantation crops increased by 65 per cent, yields 
by 45 per cent. 


The Cost of Security 


From the war has emerged the new, industrialised Palestine. 
An impression of the greatly increased material prosperity and 
the political upheaval of today compared with the early ’twenties 
can be obtained from fiscal statistics. Total revenue had risen 
from £2,154,846 in 1924-25 to £17,496,682 in 1944-45. In the 
later fiscal year income tax alone yielded more than the entire 
revenue twenty years before. Expenditure over the same period 
had risen from £1,852,985 to £18,196,594. Of this “security” 
skimmed off £3,275,700. War-time expenditure, including subsi- 
dies and cost of living allowances, took £8,882,228. Grants-in-aid 
from the British Government were used for maintaining internal 
security during the war years and small sums were more recently 
drawn under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. The 
public debt, first incurred in 1928-29, now stands at £4,597,760. 

The relative contributions of Jews and Arabs to Government 
revenue and the benefits they derive from its expenditure are 
difficult to estimate. Separate budgets are not kept, and the 
method of presentation varies from year to year. But in 1944-45, 
when wartime subsidies still complicated calculations, it 
appears that the Jews contributed about 62.7 per cent. of total 
locally raised revenue and the Arab and other communities 37.3 
per cent. On the expenditure side, except for social services 
and certain types of development, no differentiation is possible. 

Benevolent funds are administered on behalf of the Arab com- 
munity by the Supreme Moslem Council, much of its expenditure 
going in the upkeep of shrines. The Jewish Agency, recognised 
by the terms of the Mandate as the organisation for advising the 
Administration on Jewish questions, has been a much more 
wealthy and purposive body. It controls several development 
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corporations and is closely allied to the world-wide Zionist 
Organisation in financial and cultural projects. Between them 
these organisations have spent about £35 million of Jewish funds 
in Palestine from 1917 to 1944. 


The nucleus of a public health service was established in 1920 
on the usual colonial lines. The Department of Health was to 
concentrate on public health, sanitation and the prevention of 
disease. Hospital accommodation was to be made available for 
infectious, communicable and mental disease. Accommodation at 
Government hospitals was to be limited to civil servants, prisoner 
and the very poor. Government also established or encouraged 
local authorities to set up hospitals where voluntary organisations 
did not exist. Between 1921 and 1944 the number of beds in 
Government hospitals increased from 304 to 1,377, in Jewish 
voluntary hospitals from 402 to 1,410, and in Christian institutions 
from 782 to 973, many of the latter being missionary projects. 
Expenditure by the Department of Health rose from £P121,374 
in 1920-21 to £P638,632 in 1945-46, when it represented 3.6 per 
cent of total Government expenditure. Particularly among the 
Arabs, in the face of ignorance and prejudice, great strides in 
public health have been made over the last 2u years. Never- 
theless, much still remains to be done. 


Educational System 


A dual education system has existed since 1920, formed on a 
linguistic and religious basis. Education is neither universal nor 
compulsory. In the middle of 1944, only 324 per cent of the 
Arab population between five and fourteen was attending school 
compared with 97 per cent of the corresponding Jewish age group. 
This wide discrepancy is to be accounted for by the differences 
of wealth between the two communities, the Arabs being largely 
dependent on schools maintained from public funds. 


In a country whose material wealth has expanded as quickly as 
Palestine’s, an expansion and changed composition of international 
trade would be expected. The value of imports has increased 
by 533 and of exports by 956 per cent over the 23 years to 1944. 
This expansion has been accompanied by a growing adverse 
visible trade balance, but the adverse balance of £P57 for the ten 
years 1930 to 1939 was offset by remittances from abroad to a 
total of £Ps50 million (Anglo-Palestine Bank estimate). During the 
war military expenditure has upset this approximate equation. 


The trade balance with different countries has changed radically 
over the twenty years 1924 to 1944. But at all times Middle 
East markets have been most important. In the early period, 
when Palestine exported mainly agricultural produce, the Middle 
East took 60 per cent of total exports. By 1939, when manu- 
factured goods were being exported, the percentage had fallen to 
10. Imports from the same area, mainly foodstuffs to feed a 
growing industrial population, had fallen from 23 per cent of 
the total to 14 per cent over the same years. During the war, 
Palestine’s inflated industrial capacity has relied to an increasing 
extent on Middle East markets. Shortage of transport and 
supplies from elsewhere created a temporary economic bloc 
resulting in an increasing mutual dependence for foodstuffs and 
manufactures. 


Palestine has recently enjoyed a period of considerable pros- 
perity which gathering impetus over twenty years, has cul- 
minated in the artificial conditions of wartime. In two decades, 
new, educated and ambitious elements have been injected into 
the population. Of such a combination of circumstance, as the 
world is at present not allowed to forget, are political as well as 
economic revolutions made. Yet, the obverse to this historical 
fact is equally true: if political responsibility is to be devolved on 
Jews and Arabs, it must be done in a climate of economic pros- 
perity. No political solution will work in economic depression. 
Prosperity for Palestine means a substantial degree of industrialisa- 
tion, Jew and Arab alike should ponder upon the value of good- 
will that has now to be consolidated in the Occidental and Middle 
Eastern markets on which their recently acquired industrial pros- 
perity largely depends. 


TaBLeE 1. 
POPULATION OF PALESTINE BY RELIGIONS (Excl. H.M. Forces) 
('000) 


Total Population 
om—— Settled Population -————_, = Nomads 


All 
Year Religions Moslems Jews Christians Religions Moslems 
aS, 649 486 84 71 152 589 
a a aaa 811 576 149 76 899 664 
ap lapeesesprartoayd aot 967 693 175 89 1,033 760 
eer eek ti) fib 1,300 796 384 109 1,367 863 
MOD? . hich. 8. eke 1,479 881 464 121 1,545 948 
See 1,673 995 529 136 1,740 1,561 
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TABLE 2. 

NUMBERS OF IMMIGRANTS BY RACE: QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS 
Years Total Jews Christians Moslems 
1920-24 44,727 42,784 1943 

ene cemernemmemtin, 
1925-29 61,798 57,022 3,937 839 
1930-34 99,375 91,258 6,866 1,251 
1935-39 151,989 131,390 3,170f 1,429* 
1940-44 39,276 33,359 2,276+ 4,641* 

t+ Other than Jews and Arabs. 
TABLE 3. 
SPLIT-UP OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND ANIMALS 
Crop (Tons)* Jews Arabs Total 
SM So o's'v.c0ccchnt Maat dovedeabcncweeee oe 16,579 193,376 209,955 
NONE ccs cn ce¥ st ees dete rete 55,730 189, 104 244,834 
is inn secn- sins id tapinaen cadmas . 176,525 20,827 197,352 
PR OR. CE) 6. 5 eae biceadesacves 21,398 73,320 94,718 
NEE avn nbc cesdevnawedaeace tema eeueaeee 1,182 78,287 79,469 
MME pic 60a..cbkeckvnssdesvenreaveue timated 7,193 135,634 142,827 
Animals (No.) 
RE Ful. «5:5: ¢-<'0Ua a obdiiamantelcnviia sina aes 28,400 219,400 247,800 
oo Bhe 5:5 +s: madide Aoduhag doh de ke deus aceees'e 19,100 224,900 244,000 
NUE 56:5 6:0 4 win segeadmaadadetkeimuaded 10,800 314,600 325,400 
I 66g. 0-0's. &.0 vinnie piniea tans cca <a 33,200 33,200 
MES sev vnnscessdcenme ten tamelpiidme vous ° 2,200 16,900 19,100 
PPONIIS iiss cveness coxsiencedeatatite Mel cbeow sent 2,300 105,400 107,700 
* Crops 1944-5: Animals, Arabs 1943, Jews 1942. 
TABLE 4. 
PALESTINE CENSUS OF INDUSTRY 1939, 1942 
(7000) 

Ownership ———————_, 

Persons engaged Jewish Concessionst Non-Jewish 
Gime « cttynct his mae deddn oka seinen «¢sis 13-7 246 4: 

WEN Haut ccuvaacuvaceccep esa acces eeseete 37-8 34 8-8 

Gross output £'000 
Bilas «tephc¢ongs magdecnatmassesqaieneceed 6-0 1+3 145 

POE aibncdcsVcdscdgus dese ata tes Sieve cae 29-0 2-1 5-7 

Net output £’000 
ee Pees Gnidia xeRincie pe dbicees seavee cee 11°5 1-1 0-3 

BP nck Uieth etipnlbiidanidiaetiane 2°5 146 1-7 
Salaries and wages paid £000 

ME 5 ccusaddade auoen cae douse cas eueeeee 1-0 0-3 0-1 

ONE aodov nb etc icc sdoue «sab ddbnastndces te 5-6 06 0°5 

t Of the 5, 3 are Jewish or were set up with Jewish capital. 
TABLE 5. 
Wace EARNERS IN INpustTRY, 1939 anp 1942 
(’000) 
1939 1942 
2... Mgrionitare (elved RG) ok cccc cevdinveasicsvisccoscccee 35-0 20 -0 
2. Industry :— 
Dg ce peek etbe tne guceh epee sees ¥wcne 37 -2 52-0 
ee... diced WS 8 6655605 Wb ct ve cd Fowrde wees 30 3:2 
Comte inks Sine 3 0 dd oh esied 0 Heh 0 0 aS R ee corrcicce 25-0 61-5 
Transport and Communications ...........eeeseeeeee 18 -0 20 -0 
3 Copano and Pimne6its ss sib oho ei rd ois ve owe vocevoess 21-0 22-0 
4. Central and Local Government ..........cceceseesseceece 21-0 31°5 
GB Caberine AiG BeOS BUEMIIE: opcc ccc ccccccccccceccccces 270 316 
Se. Wes 2 CUVEE. on coc akeces Foot sve tlgabe eVsbecétvnddess 1-7 24-6 
7. Palestinians in Armed ForceS........cccssccccesccceseecs ont 21-2 
it Pl ienne cneaine «qual eininntaredhé oF H—diaetenens 15-0 17-7 
Total ..ccccccscccccasccccesecoes occceceeuwonseetiny: eee 305-3 
TABLE 6. 
OWNERSHIP oF LAND IN 1943 
(000 sq. metres) 
Arabs and 
Land Non-Jews ews 
Urban ..... Rdebewsedcdbbcctddeedescoes éoaceaceend 76,662 70,111 
2 ee Ve Caduimbicems + cemecnaqeede + tuna panene 145,572 141,188 
MDD iro ain a aatn aids ociredans amieaa mnie Secevecd 2,300 1,430 
SEEN WOE CHEE now bitin e cbccc cclvdabnicisiscesthe 36,851 42,330 
SNS ab innee. 63+%'- smcedeekals meh ie on4* 9sbs 1,079,788 95,514 
Cereal land et tee cities «nate SGets-cahénerae see 5,503,183 814,102 
2 MOE MINE bob cs cdetdctbcchhamacer ed? 900,294 51,049 
Ss: nchcedikds<cogabuorwies+emdstatie 16,925,805 298,523 
TOtal. .vvvstecdovecdssvecedccsidtancdbcese 24,670,455 1,514,247 
TABLE 7. 


THE VIsIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE FOR SELECTED YEARS 
Export as per cent. 





Year Excess of Imports in £{P of imports 

1922 4,143,936 24 

1930 4,906,941 30 

1936 ... 9,711,497 31 

BOSO nos 9,166,371 3T 

1940 ... 8,304,849 34 

1941 ... 8,446,706 3T 

1942 12,119,093 43 

1943 13,957,982 49 

1944 20,620,121 43 

TABLE 8, 
VistBLzE BALANCE BY PRINCIPAL CounTRIES, 1939 anp 1944 
(£P’000) 

— Excess of — of 

Count ear Exports mports 

UK... eNsecbb¥en ecccccccce 1939 48 -8 at 
1944 eee 167 +4 

British PossessionS .....sese+ee 1939 ecw 107 6 

Een be cro oo 

Rs ce ciwccesceendepeee dese 939 ove ° 

1944 2,313 °4 ood 

WHO ESsS SOs). ck chd Cathe daind 1939 oes 232 2 
1944 500 +1 ie 

BE astices ciedveaee scadees ae ‘ 1939 ow 11,265 -2 
1944 one 201-3 

DR inc ccesveyeces qxenteuses 1939 aa 966 -0 
1944 eee 98 -6 

DOE Scneceepwndeosnegnners 1939 sail 83-7 
1944 eee 1,536 -2 

WS.BiS. cadedeciccud sodaccece 1939 ae 1,807 -7 
1944 ene 724-9 
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TABLE 9. 
GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY CIRCULATION 
(£P million) 
Year Deposits* 
Foreign Local Credit Currency in 
Baakst Banks Co-ops. Total Circulation 
wns we a ie ea . 
BB? ssc 10-9 3-2 2°8 17-0 
10-3 3°2 2°8 16 +3 
ee 11-3 3-7 3-1 18-1 4:8 
aR 11-7 3-4 1+ 16 -2 6-6 
eee 12°5 2+4 0-9 15-7 
BORE. 4.5.00 17°3 3-4 1-l 21-7 10-6 
See: nes 24-4 53 1 31-8 
3063 ....... 39-0 10-7 3-9 53-6 cs 
B08 5.5... 50 -0 14-7 6-5 71-1 37-0 
5 =... 57-3 19-3 8°3 85-0 41-5 


* Deposits as at Dec. 31st each year. ; : 
+ Defined as a bank registered abroad: some do most of their business in Palestine. 


The Dutch Economic Plan 
for 1946 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Dutch Minister of Finance briefly outlined the Dutch 
National Welfare Plan for 1946 when presenting his Budget 
to the Chambers of Parliament on April 12, 1946. The plan, 
which is similar to the annual British White Paper on National 
Income and Expenditure, was prepared by the Central Planning 
Office, founded provisionally last September under the well- 
known economist Professor Tinbergen. 


The aim of the plan is to co-ordinate the economic, social and * 


financial policy of the Government by forecasting production and 
prices, national income and expenditure, and giving target values 
for different economic variables. It should be useful not only to 
the Government, giving it the opportunity to co-ordinate the work 
of the separate Ministries and to put them against the background 
of the economy of the whole country, but also to business 
men and individuals in making up their minds about future 
developments. 


The present plan must be looked upon as a trial, not only 
because this is the first time the Dutch Government has experi- 
mented with the idea of a planned economy, but also because it 
was prepared in the chaotic period after liberation. It has 
therefore been based on the national book-keeping accounts for 
the year 1938, which were prepared secretly by the Central 
Statistical Office during the German occupation, due regard being 
paid to later developments. 


This Dutch plan should be of interest to British economists 
and politicians, for despite a difference of scale, the problems 
in the two countries are much the same. Excluding the dis- 
investment of capital overseas, Holland has lost about 30 per 
cent of its pre-war national wealth. A creditor country before the 
war, it now has to borrow large amounts in the United States, 
Canada and other foreign countries. It has a housing problem 
perhaps more serious than in Great Britain. It needs an export 
drive. It has to support armed forces much larger than before 
the war. It has to rebuild its factories. The Dutch people have 
had a grim and exhausting time during the war, and they are 


- faced now with a food situation that is almost certainly worse than 


the British. They have to save and invest as much as possible 
and they have a tax burden that is heavy, though not 
as heavy as the British. 


The main object of the general cr master plan, which is also 
called the national budget, is to estimate the different money flows 
between the four main sectors of the national economy. These 
are personal, business and public sectors, and the outside world. 
The estimates are brought together in four social accounts, one for 
each sector. Each account has a balancing item (“ saving” in the 
first, “ borrowing” in the second and third, and “lending” in 
the fourth account). These balancing items must balance with 
each other, and they are brought together in a fifth account 
called “capital market.” The object of the whole process is to 
obtain such values for the different items as are both acceptable 
and feasible. In this there is only a limited freedom of choice, 
since each item is influenced by all the others in the same 
account. For example, the amount of saving in the account of 
the personal sector is influenced by the level of personal incomes 
on the one side and the total disbursements for consumption 
and direct taxes on the other. The diagram illustrates this point. 


The starting-point of all the calculations has been the expected 
national income for 1946. The income disbursed by public 
authorities was estimated from the data for 1945; the amount 
of the rest of the productive incomes, disbursed by the business 
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sector, was derived from the amount in 1938, corrected f 

changes in man-power (—2 per cent), in labour producti a 
(—20 per cent), in the rate of employment (+6 per cent), and 
the change in price-level (+80 per cent). In all, the expected 
national income amounted to 8.4 billion guilders. Consumption 
is reckoned at the same level as last year, i.e., about 75 Per cent 
of the pre-war level. The total of taxes has been kept g 
nearly the same level that they reached during the occupati 

nearly the highest practicable under present circumstances, Some 
changes in the taxation system are nevertheless proposed in orde; 
to stimulate busigess. For capital formation, it is planned to yg 
about 18 per cent of all available resources (national income plus 
foreign credits) for new investments in plant and construction, 
Calculations are being made to ascertain which lines of produc. 
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THE DUTCH ECONOMY 1946. 
In Billions of Guilders. 


tion must be stimulated to bring in as much foreign exchange 
as possible by exports and to build up a production programme 
based on this “foreign exchange intensity ” of goods and services. 

Asa result of the calculations set out in the Plan, the following 
conclusions emerge for 1946: 

(1) The Netherlands will have to borrow from other countries 
or to mobilise investments abroad to an extent of at least 1.8 billion 
guilders. 

(2) Food rations will have to be maintained at the present level 
(2,300 calories per day per adult doing normal work). 

(3) Only a very small replenishment of stocks of durable con- 
sumers’ goods is possible. 

(4) Most of the industrial plant can be restored in about three 
years (for housing the period of reconstruction will be much 
longer). 

(5) Only a very modest restocking by trade and industry will 
be possible. 

(6) Exports (inclusive of services) must amount to 1 billion 
guilders and imports (inclusive of military supplies) must be kept 
down to 2.8 billion guilders. 

(7) The Dutch people will have to pay more than a quarter 
of their income in taxes. 

(8) They will have to save 15 per cent of their income, instead 
of 10 per cent before the war. 

(9) Every effort will have to be devoted to an increase in labour 
productivity. 





(Note on Diagram.—In studying the above diagram, it should 
be borne in mind that the public authority enterprises are con- 
sidered as part of the business sector. The same applies to the 
State acting as an importer of goods or as an executor or financef 
of reconstruction works. In fact, the public authorities will have 


to borrow more and the business sector less than the figures indi-, 


cate. The insurance companies are regarded as part of the 
personal sector.) 


{\\\} 
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How the pale Phoebe, bunting in a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 


JOHN FLETCHER (1579-1625). 


We may suppose that Phoebe knew that 
undying fires are precious beyond rubies; 
especially in domestic affairs. 
Twentieth-century Phoebes, equally wise in 
their generation, bring “fire that never dies” 
to their own hearths by installing Eagle 
Ranges. Thus does their cooking begin bright 
and early in the morning in Ranges which 
demand no coaxing into flickering life, nor 
time to “ burn up”’. 


** There’s no sweeter tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles’ " 

W. M. Thackeray—" The Virginians " 


HTT 
WILLS’ 


“THREE CASTLES” 


CIGARETTES 


_ HH 20 for 2/8 





Product of a. Radiation Ltd. 


GCAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO., LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 


London Showroomste 7, Stratford Place. W.1 
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Smokers’ Rendezvous 


VERY soon after we started 
business in Pall Mall, our shop 
at No. 5 became a recognised 
rendezvous for smokers. Here 
the London clubman would 
greet the returned globe- 
trotter, and exchange good 


stories in the fragrance of good | 


smoking. 
As our clientele extended, we 
opened branch shops in various 


areas. Each offers the same 
personal service, the same 
freshly-blended cigarettes and 
tobaccos. And by selling direct 
to the smoker, we are able to 
supply our blends at agreeably 
moderate prices. 

The moment that increased 
supplies are available, new 
customers will be cordially 
welcome at all our shops. 





ROA EVLA of PattMaltl 


DIRECT-TO-SMOKER SERVICE 


Your drinking water 
must be pure.. 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical pro- 
fession because of its purity and 
freedom from mineral content, it is 
supplied in sealed bottles (extra 
large size). No home should be with- 
out a supply of Still Malvern 


Water, against possible emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine 
Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 
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The New Writing Instrument 

@ Writes an average of 200,000 words 
without refilling. 

@ Writes on aball- ing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth gliding action. 
@ The ink dries as you write. 

\, @ Does not smudge even on wet paper 

@ Makes at least six perfect carbon 


copies. 

@ Aboontoleft-handed writers 
@ Does not leak at any 
altitude, 
























Retail Price : 55/- including tax 


Place your order with 
local retailers, 


All Trade Enquiries to 
Sole Distributors : 


SIR HENRY LUNN LTD., 
(Commercial Dept). 
74 Earl’s Court Road, 
London, W.8. 

REFILL SERVICE 
‘Biro’ Service retail- 
ers will fit a refill 
unit and service your 
‘Biro’ for an inclu- 
sive charge of five 
shillings. 


Made in England by: 


THE MILES MARTIN 
PEN CO. LTD., 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Stock Exchange Reconversion 


N Monday the decision of the Stock Exchange Council 
O to reintroduce fortnightly cash settlements was posted 
in the “House.” It was a decision which had already been 
widely expected both by members of the Stock Exchange and 
by investors. To some, perhaps, the return of fortnightly 
accounts may seem little more than a nostalgic step back to 
the “normalcy” of 1939. Plenty of unthinking critics will 
write off the Council’s decision as an open offer of easier con- 
ditions in which the speculator will be able to make profits. The 
line of argument which sees the Stock Exchange as a casino 
for the rich, and relies for most of its facts on the excesses and 
calamities of the 1928 new issue boom, does not survive cold 
examination, for it prefers to ignore the changes which 
world depression and recovery, followed by world war, have 
brought to the temper and business of the Stock Exchange. 
But it is politically of some importance ; the Stock Exchange 
has always had as many enemies as friends, and recent events 
have made the critics a good deal more vocal. 

To consider the reintroduction of the fortnightly account 
merely as a domestic decision by which the Stock Exchange 
seeks to restore its pre-war routine would therefore be to ignore 
the plain fact that the “ House” is a very different place from 
what it was before the war. Its sense of corporate responsibility 
now matches the high standards which its members have always 
observed in their dealings with the public. And as its institu- 
tional character has developed, the friendly observer can detect 
marked changes in its philosophy. Once the apotheosis of 
competitive enterprise, the London Stock Exchange now draws 
quite extensively on the conceptions of order and discipline 
which inspire the planned economy. Nowadays it is quite pre- 
pared to defend itself against the charge of “ speculation ” ; 
even the Stock Exchange authorities, it seems, have fallen victim 
to the mesmeric influences of the pejorative word. No doubt, 
the breaking of the pre-war links with other international 
security markets has encouraged the development of this admir- 
ably intentioned, but none the less parochial, sense of public 
responsibility. But to deny these qualities to the Stock Ex- 
change authorities, as many critics do, is just wrong and silly. 

These reflections may seem a lengthy preamble to the detailed 
description and assessment of the reintroduction of fortnightly 
accounts—this first major step in Stock Exchange reconversion. 
But they are not irrelevant. The very first sentence of the 
Council’s announcement declares that it has had under review 
for some time past the “ unsatisfactory conditions ” arising from 
the continued application of daily cash settlements to the heavy 
volume of post-war business. They certainly proved awkward 
and burdensome under the conditions of the boom in trading 
lat May. Yet the layman had been previously taught that 
payment on the nail, despite its undoubted difficulties, was the 
surest way of reducing the opportunity for speculation. Ia 
the great majority of Stock Exchange deals, the client makes 
payment on presentation of his broker’s contract note, with a 
justifiable sense of duty properly done. But partly because 
the daily cash settlement is so burdensome, it has also provided 
plenty of loopholes through which those who were determined 
to speculate could enjoy a longer run for their money. Only 
in gilt-edged and bearer securities can settlement be made for 
cash on the day following the bargain. In the great majority 
of securities, particularly registered shares, it was recognised 
that a longer period would be required after the bargain, to 
enable the purchasing broker to pass the name of the purchaser 
to whom the security was to be transferred, who thereupon be- 
came liable for stamp duty and registration fee on the transac- 
tion. Hence, the pure doctrine of immediate cash settlement had 
already been diluted, for inescapable technical reasons, by the 





five-day rule. The five-day rule inevitably opened the way for 
the “ five-day bull.” And pressure on brokers’ staffs caused by 
a new settlement every working day, coupled in many directions 
with shortage of stock (which encouraged the market to be in 
no hurry to insist on delivery) has discouraged any general 
resort to the “ selling-out”” procedure—which was never, in 
any case, very popular—if names were not passed within the 
specified five days. Thus the “ five-day bull” has in quite a 
number of cases been allowed to graze quite freely for several 
weeks. He will now have only a fortnight’s tether, which will 
be a sensible check to such determined speculators. But to allow 
him a fortnight involves giving it to every other investor, and 
to suppose that some, at any rate, of the more serious investors 
will not take advantage of these new facilities when they become 
freely available is to exaggerate their indifference to the oppor- 
tunity to make taxfree profits in these days of high taxation. 

The Council’s announcement does not solve this dilemma ; 
indeed, it is insoluble. But at least it is mitigated by the 
attendant conditions under which fortnightly cash settlements 
will be reintroduced. In the first place, the first fortnightly 
settlement will not be earlier than three months from now— 
and it would be a bold speculator who would be prepared, with 
markets in their present phase, to count on opportunities for 
quick and substantial profits just when the winter coal crisis 
may be in the forefront of the news. Moreover, we may now 
see a revived Stock Exchange animal—the “ fourteen-day ” bear 
—when conditions are propitious for his operations. Secondly, 
the Council have no intention, at the present time, of allowing 
the return of contangoes and option dealing. These were the 
foundations of professional speculative dealings in pre-war 
markets. Continuation of bargains enabled speculators without 
substance to gamble on slender cash resources, and not infre- 
quently to come out so much the worse. In the short-run, 
they could produce aberrations in the market which were ex- 
cessive and indeed unhealthy, though over the longer period 
their influence on balance was to reduce the amplitude of fluc- 
tuations in prices. On this question, the Council have not 
reached any final conclusion ; their decision relates to “ the 
present time,” and the present time is a period of near-inflatioa 
which justifies no gratuitous encouragement for a boom in equity 
prices. It is a temporary decision taken for what, it may be 
hoped, are temporary reasons. Finally, dealing for a future 
account before it has actually commenced will be prohibited. 

By this means the Council will avoid the pressure, either 
upwards or downwards, of an open account. On balance, it 
expects that the circumscribing of the “ five-week bull” will 
reduce speculative activity to a greater extent than the oppor- 
tunities of a fortnightly account for all will increase it. It is 
possible that this calculation is right; that the investor who 
was taught the virtues of cash dealings at the outbreak of the 
war had come to expect too much of them even while the war 
was being won and certainly in the year after; and that he 
will find the payment of two commissions, while Rule 195 
remains suspended, an effective deterrent to indulging in specu- 
lative commitments during the account. But what seems more 
certain is the relaxation of strain on brokers’ staffs which is 
involved under the present so-called daily settlement system, 
and the easing of pressure on the registration departments of 
companies—some of them still installed in their wartime 
country houses—whose shares are actively dealt in. 

Thus the new fortnightly account, with its arrangements for 
clearing of stocks, making-up prices, Ticket and Account Days, 
will certainly produce welcome economy of manpower on the 
Stock Exchange, which under present conditions is at full 
stretch. The settlement is the simplest device yet discovered 
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for shunting intermediate bargains and establishing the identity 
of the initial seller and the final buyer. The resumption of fort- 
nightly cash accounts will permit the reopening of the question 
whether the Stock Exchange should establish a central clearing 
department for all transactions. In the past, opinion has dif- 
fered widely in the “ House” about this proposal. It has been 
said that to expose every bargain to central clearing machinery 
would offend the confidential relationship between broker and 
client. Quite apart from the merits of the case for centralisa- 
tion, suitable premises, staff and equipment would not be easy 
to find at present. But there are many who see in central 
clearing, and in the pooling of the immense amount of routine 
work performed under widely varying conditions of efficiency 
in individual brokers’ offices, the only obvious way of obtaining 
the economies of large-scale on the Stock Exchange. Stock- 
broking is carried out by a large number of quite small firms ; 
the really large brokers’ office is still unusual, and the unduly 
small firm perhaps too common. Yet there are good argu- 
ments on the dealing side for the small, efficient firm—personal 
contact and personal attention to bargains is the foundation of 
a broker’s relationship with his clients. It does not follow from 
this that the clerical organisation which is keyed to a smail 
dealing organisation should—or need—be small itself. The 


Banking Control in USA - 


T comes as a surprise to learn from the thirty-second annual 
report of the Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
that the highest banking authority in the United States is 
submitting for the consideration of Congress proposals for 
the control of American commercia! banking, the like of which 
has never even been contemplated in Socialist Britain. Before 
pushing the paradox too far, allowance should be made for two 
factors. The first is that the United States is a country with a 
written constitution where every executive action and every 
policy must, if possible, receive the garb of precise legalism 
and statutory enactment. What many other countries prefer to 
achieve by informa! consultation and by gentlemen’s agree- 
ments must in America receive the compulsion and sanctions 
of law. The second factor is that the moral ascendancy of 
the central banking authorities in the United States is not 
quite comparable with its counterpart in Britain and that an 
Act of Congress may be needed to do less well what can 
often be achieved by a nod from the “Old Lady” in this 
country. 

Even allowing for these differences, British readers will rub 
their eyes on reading the following extract from the report of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System: 

Among the proposals which the Board believes worthy of 
consideration by the appropriate committees of the Congress 
are the measures outlined in general terms below. 

One measure would be to empower the Board of Governors 
to place a maximum on the amounts of long-term marketable 
securities, both public and private, that any commercial bank 
may hold against its net demand deposits. This measure would 
serve to restrict the banks’ demand for long-term Government 
securities and to strengthen their demand for short-term 
securities. It would not restrict the banks’ ability to make 
loans or to purchase long-term securities against savings 
deposits. It would reduce, however, the existing inducement 
to sell short-term securities to the Reserve System, thus 
creating additional reserves, in order to purchase higher yield- 
ing long-term issues. .. . 

Another measure would be to empower the Board of 
Governors to require all commercial banks to hold a specified 
percentage of Treasury bills and certificates as secondary re- 
serves against their net demand deposits. To aid banks in 
meeting this requirement, they should be permitted to hold 
vault cash or excess reserves in lieu of Government securities. 
This measure would result in stability of interest yields on 

short-term Government securities and, therefore, of the cost 
of the public debt. . 

A further possibility would be to grant additional powers to 
the Board to raise reserve requirements, within some specified 
limit, against met demand deposits. If this authority were 
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pooling of these manual processes and their mechanisation ing} _— pation 
central clearing department would provide the only means of to ach 
carrying out on a large, specialised scale, the voluminous and The 
costly detail work involved in Stock Exchange business, ly author 
potential economies in real terms are almost self-evident, by effecti 
brokers would need to be convinced that a central clear Board 
system would provide a material saving in overheads and would bankit 
not prejudice their relations with clients. owing 
Present conditions, at any rate, are forcing the Stock Ex. merci: 
change to consider seriously a step which the railways. took rate o! 
over a century ago, when the Railway Clearing House was estab. that t 
lished. It may be that, in the new rdle which the Stock Ry. marke 
change seems cast to play in coming years, speculative busines it pos 
will tend to decline and investment business will become jp. Gove! 
creasingly concentrated upon the gilt-edged market. But why. reserv 
ever the conditions may be under which the Stock Exchange suppe 
and its members elect to perform their work, an efficient anj exten 
free market will still remain an indispensable feature of the own ¢ 
British economy. And the sense of corporate obligation anj chasit 
responsibility which the Stock Exchange authorities hay secur: 
steadily fostered during the past twenty years or more is the voliti 
best assurance that efficiency and the public interest can be Henc 
expected to guide their policy in future. ment 
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more 
granted, banks should be permitted to count vault cash as its p 
reserves, and there should be provision for greater administrative certi! 
flexibility in applying changes in requirements. . . . Adoption coulc 
of this measure would strengthen the capacity of the Federal bank 
Reserve Board to prevent bank credit expansion on the basis of | 
the additional reserves obtained through gold imports or retum cour 
flows of currency from circulation. Gov 
These recommendations follow a detailed review of the oe 


monetary situation in the United States as affected by the 
impact of war finances, a review which may be summarised in 
the following quotation: “There can be no doubt that the 
country’s money supply, several times greater now than ever 
before, is and will continue for an indefinite time to be much 
in excess of available goods.” This monetary expansion is 
shown to have been the direct result of deficit financing between 
June, 1940, when the defence programme began, and the end 
of 1945. Over this period the US Government spent $380 
billion of which only $153 billion or about 40 per cent came 
from taxes. The remainder was borrowed and the significant 
factor to note is that about 40 per cent of the borrowing was 
raised by selling Government securities to the commercial 
banking system, to that extent creating new supplies of money. 
As a consequence, the United States’ money supply, as measured 
by demand deposits and money in circulation, more than 
trebled, increasing from $40 billion in June, 1940, to $127 billion 
at the end of 1945. 

The Federal Reserve authorities recognise that no mere 
tampering with the mechanics of bank control will affect the 
basic factors in the situation. They do not fail to recommend 
fundamental remedies—the need for full and sustained pro- 
duction and the discontinuance of fresh creation of bank credit 
as the counterpart of Government deficit financing. On both | 
these counts satisfactory progress has to be reported. Produc- | 
tion in the United States is now hitting new peace-time “ highs.” | 
The Government has been reversing its creation of money by 
drawing on its surplus cash balances in order to pay off Govert- 
ment debt, primarily debt held by the banks. These repayment 
operations have a deflationary effect partly because the cash 
balances on which the Government is drawing are held by the | 
commercial banks in war loan deposit accounts against which 
no reserve balances have to be maintained, and partly because 
the securities repaid are to some extent held by- the Federal | 
Reserve banks and their repayment results in a corresponding | 
reduction of commercial bank reserves. Apart from this utilisa- 
tion of the Treasury’s surplus cash, which is largely a technical 
operation, there is the more basic objective of debt reduction out 
of a genuine surplus of Government revenue over expenditure. 
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This policy is also recommended by the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties; and President Truman’s recent mid-year review of the 
nation’s finances indicated that a serious effort would be made 
to achieve such a surplus in the new financial year. 

These, however, are subjects on which the Federal Reserve 
authorities may have excellent advice to give, but little or no 
effective power to exercise it. Of more immediate concern to the 
Board of Governors is the persistent tendency in the American 
banking system towards an unnecessary creation of bank credit 
owing to the readiness of the authorities to purchase the com- 
mercial banks’ holdings of one-year certificates at the fixed 
rate of percent. The Reserve Board has assured the Treasury 
that this rate will be maintained, if necessary, through open 
market operations. This policy, as the Board explains, “ makes 
it possible for commercial banks to sell short-term, lower-yield 
Government securities to the Reserve system and thus acquire 
reserves which, on the present basis of reserve requirements, can 
support a six-fold expansion of member bank credit. To the 
extent that commercial banks use these reserves, either for their 
own account or in loans to customers, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing longer-term higher-yield Government bonds or other 
securities, the money supply can thereby be increased on the 
volition of the banks irrespective of national monetary policy.” 
Hence the demand to restrict the commercial banks’ invest- 
ment policy, to keep their longer-term investments within a 
specified ratio of their deposits and to compel them to maintain 
secondary reserves in the form of short-term Governmen 
securities. 

It will be seen that these recommendations are predicated 
on the inviolability of the prevailing level of money rates in 
the United States. The problem could, in fact, be tackled on 
more orthodox lines. If the Reserve system were to discontinue 
its policy of maintaining the % per cent rate on Treasury 
certificates, the margin between short- and long-term rates 
could be sufficiently narrowed to discourage the commercial 
banks from the switching operations in which they are en- 
couraged by the existing conditions. But, say the Board of 
Governors, “a major consequence of attempting to deal with 
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the problem of debt monetisation by increasing the general 
level of interest rates would be a fall in the market values of 
outstanding Government securities. These price declines would 
create difficult market problems for the Treasury in refunding 
its maturing and called securities. If the price declines were 
sharp they could have highly unfavourable repercussions on 
the functioning of financial institutions and if carried far enough 
might even weaken public confidence in such institutions.” The 
expansion of the domestic national debt seems to have become 
a psychological Frankenstein which will haunt the credit policy 
of the United States for many years. In the attempt to keep 
money cheap in order to keep down the interest burden of the 
national debt, the banking authorities are prepared to go a long 
way towards greater regimentation of the commercial banks. 

These recommendations, though interesting and significant, 
are not, however, a harbinger of early legislative action. The 
suggestions are made by the Board of Governors for the con- 
sideration of the appropriate committees of Congress. They 
will not receive any consideration whatever until early in the New 
Year, after the new Congress has reassembled. What recep- 
tion they will then receive will depend on the course of economic 
affairs in the United States over the next six months and on the 
results of next November’s elections. On the most hopeful 
assumptions, however, the recommendations will have a hard 
course to run. They are counter to the prevailing economic 
philosophy in the United States. The commercial banks have 
already attacked them violently, the National City Bank 
describing them as a far-reaching extension of controls “ sub- 
Stituting in large measure for the judgment of individual 
bankers a complicated system of new rules and regulations 
dictated by Washington.” That is a rallying cry around which 
powerful forces will muster. But meanwhile the pressure on 
interest rates will continue and it will be extremely interesting 
to see how far the authorities in the United States will succeed 
in maintaining the control of interest rates and the continuance 
of artificially cheap money as an isolated enclave of planning 
in an otherwise free economy. 
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ORK, the 
“Eboracum ” 

of Roman timesand 
birthplace of an 
Emperor, was a 
key fortress and 
centre of Roman 
administration. In 
the ninth and tenth 
centuries, York be- 
came the capital of 
a northern Danish 
kingdom. The first 
York Minster was 
erected in A.D. 627 
and the city has 
long been the 
second mostimpor- 
tant centre of our 
national Church. 

In 1833, the York Union Banking Company was formed. It was 
closely associated with farming interests and the business in its present 
form is still frequently known as the “Farmers’ Bank.” It was amal- 
gamated with Barclay & Company Limited in 1902, when a Local 
Head Office was formed at York. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 
personal links with past traditions are maintained by 
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Business Notes 


Subsidies to Coal 


__ In 1942 the Coal Charges Account was instituted, chiefly 
with a view to spreading the burden of increased mining costs 
by a partial pooling arrangement among coalowners. The out- 
goings from the Fund have covered an extraordinary range of 
items, from contributions towards miners’ travelling expenses to 
subsidies on anthracite exported to Canada and Bank Holidays 
with pay. Much the largest payments have been to meet in- 
creases in wages under the Greene and Porter awards, which 
were not passed on at once to the consumer, and to meet 
price allowances to bring the credit balance in each district up to 
an agreed standard. A relatively small amount has gone from 
the Account to keep in production undertakings unable to cover 
their costs because of wartime conditions. Payments into the 
Coal Charges Account have been derived from a levy, now equal 
to I5s. per ton, on all colliery undertakings, and the levy has 
been included in the price paid by consumers of coal. Any 
deficit in the Account is met by advances from the Exchequer. 
At the end of March, 1945, a deficit of £34.6 million had accumu- 
lated, largely because of delays in 1944 in raising the price of 
coal to meet increased wage costs. In the last financial year, the 
debit balance was reduced by £1 million, and now stands at 
£33.6 million. 

The Public Accounts Committee, commenting on this situation, 
has recently urged that every effort should be made to repay the 
advances and place the production and marketing of coal on a 
self-supporting basis. The urgent need for the second of these 
propositions cannot be gainsaid. There would seem very little 
reason, however, why the debt to the Exchequer should now be 
repaid. That could only be done at the expense of consumers 
of coal through an increase in prices ; if in the past the consumer 
or the coalminer has enjoyed a subsidy, intentional or uninten- 
tional, it should surely be regarded in the same light as other 
wartime subsidies and should not be carried over to make fuel 
still more costly in peacetime. If it is proposed that the debt 
should be wiped out by reduced costs, the same logic still applies: 
the consumer of coal shon!d benefit, not the taxpayer. 

There is, however, every reason why the cumbersome account- 
ing of the Coal Charges Account should be dismaniled as soon 
as the Coal Board tekes over the mines. The present operation 
of the Account is calculated to conceal differences in costs and 
in efficiency between undertakings and districts where these differ- 
ences should be the subject of careful scrutiny, and the full extent 
of the tribute paid by low-cost to high-cost producers given due 
prominence. In the Coal Board’s book-keeping, the fullest in- 
formation on relative costs and profitability will be essential. 

* 


One aspect of the Account which has escaped general com- 
ment is raised in last week’s Railway Gazette. Included in the 
revenue is a payment from the railways that amounted in the 
year ending September 30, 1045, to £14 million. This is a legacy 
from the Railway Freight Rebates Fund, under which the railway 
companies were required to pay 2 sum equal to the relief from 
local rates under the 1929 Act for the purpose of reducing con- 
veyanee charges on specific traffics. From 1937 onwards these 
were restricted to coal and agricultural traffics ; and in 1943 the 
rebates on coal class traffics were suspended and a corresponding 
payment made to the Ministry of Fuel and Power to be trans- 
ferred to the Coal Charz2s Account.. This arrangement is to 
continue until the termination of Government control of the rail- 
ways. But the connection between rate relief and subsidies ic 
coal, however intelligible historically, makes no sense in logic. 
The railways are continuing a contribution to public funds that 
they made prior to 1929; but there is no reason why this con- 
tribution should be drawn upon by this devious chain of circum- 
stances to subsidise consumers of coal. 


* ¥ ¥ 


“If at First ...’’ 


The Capital Issues Committee is exercising, in favour of 
Doulton and Company, its “greater measure of discretion” 
regarding the permissible price of new issues. In April, when the 
£1 shares stood at about 45s., the CIC insisted on a higher price 
of issue for the 250,000 new shares than the directors thought 
reasonable. Now, when the existing £1 stock units, of which 
500,000 are issued, stand at 52s. 6d., the mew issue is to be made 
at 40s. The orig’nal intention was to give preferential considera- 
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tion on allotment to employees and to existing shareholders, ang 
not to make a “rights” issue in the strict sense. It remains to 
be seen whether, in view of the rise in price, this policy will be 
maintained. 

The new money is required to finance the company’s programms 
of expansion, which covers the provision of components for the 
housing programme. That the original application for new capigj 
was in the strictest national interest was never in doubt; but it 
became the clearest case of an issue of much-needed capital being 
prevented because the CIC and the Board of the company (whg 
have to consider their shareholders as well as the national interest) 
failed to reach agreement on price. In this instance, fortunate 
little harm appears to have been done by the four months’ delay 
and it remains only to congratulate the company for asking again 
and the CIC for its second thoughts. Other disappointed com 
panies, such as Johnson and Phillips, may now be encouraged to 
make a second appearance. 


x * * 


Union Discount Financing 

With the launching this week of the eighth Lombard Street 
capital issue this year, ihe new issue market has dealt with nearly 
all the discount market borrowers in the queue. The Union 
Discount Company of London, the largest of the discount houses, 
is offering to existing stockholders £1,100,000 of new £1 shares 
(later to be converted into stock units) in the proportion of two 
shares for every £5 of stock now held, thereby raising the paid- 
up capital from £2,750,000 to £3,850,000. This is one of the 
many operations which had been held up by the official attitude 
to issues on bonus terms, for Union Discount stock had risen 
to a level at which the yield was virtually identical with that 
obtainable upon British Government long-dated securities, so. 
that the price which the directors considered appropriate for new 
financing was substantially below the market. It is now fixed 
at 50s. per share, at which the rights are worth a little over 
7s. 6d. per share. The resultant addition to the published reserve 
will thus be £1,650,000, raising it to £3,650,000. Total known 
resources, including the substantial carry forward, will be in- 
creased from £5,329,000 to £8,079,000. 

Though proportionately a little smaller than that for the seven 
houses whose financing has already been completed, this is by far 
the largest single expansion in the company’s long history. It 
is justified, from the national standpoint, by the need to ensure 
a wide and flexible short bond market during the period of indus 
trial reconversion, when sales of gilt-edged investments by in- 
dustrial concerns to finance re-equipment would otherwise strain 
the absorptive capacity of Lombard Street. Pressure from this 
source has probably not been perceptible as yet. But, from the 
bill market point of view, the Chancellor’s cheaper money drive 
has had comparable effects, and last autumn, especially, the 
market was called upon to take up substantial quantities of bonds. 
The Union Discount’s ratio of gilt-edged securities to knowa 
resources, as shown in its published accounts, has always been 
rather lower than that for the market as a whole, but it is note- 
worthy that between 1943 and end-1945 the published bond port- 
folio rose from about four and two-thirds times the known 
resources to rather nore than five and a half times. With this 
latest issue, the total addition to Lombard Street resources this 
year exceeds £8,350,000, raising the published resources of the 
eight companies concerned from just under £12,400,000 to a 
shade over £29,750,000—excluding, necessarily, any reserve oF 
share premiums for Ryders Discount Company, which has nevef 
revealed these figures. 


* * x 


Chinese Dollar’s New Slump 


The further heavy depreciation of the Chinese nationa 
dollar, announced on Monday, took nobody by surprise—despite 
the suggestion, at the time of the last official revaluation in 
March, that at the level then fixed the currency might prove to 
be undervalued rather than overvalued. Thai tentative hope was 
based upon the possibility that improving internal transport on 
the one hand and reviving imports on the other might relieve 
the acute shortages at the ports and especially at Shanghai ; that 
new tax measures and Customs revenue might slow down the 
inflationary financing ; that a truce to internal strife might help 
to restore confidence. None of these things has happened, and 
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it was quickly apparent that the drastically revised official rate, 
designed to unfreeze the official exchange market by recognising 
the past depreciation, would again lose touch with realities. ‘The 
selling rate then fixed, NC $2,020 to the US dollar, was for a 
brief spell actually above the black market quotations for dollar 
notes; but the discrepancy was partly due to the improving 
effectiveness of the Central Bank’s exchange control, in a purely 
technical sense. As the inflationary pressures continued, black 
market rates rose afresh, and the more effective the official control 
the more paralysing the artificiality of the official rate became. 
According to one index, the cost of living in Shanghai has risen 
by some 45 per cent since last March—to four thousand times its 
pre-war level. Export costs were thus becoming wholly prohibi- 
tive, While smuggling offered large rewards. 

The authorities, bowing to the inevitable, have sought to meet 
this situation by raising their selling rate for the US dollar— 
no rates are officially quoted for sterling—to CN $3,350, represent- 
ing a depreciation of the Chinese currency by nearly 40 per cent. 
It is surprising, indeed, that they waited so long. Having once 
decided, as they did in March, to abandon their wholly ineffective 
quotation with the object of taking exchange dealings out of the 
clandestine channels which were the only ones then available, 
it might have been thought that they would have followed a more 
flexible policy. Indeed, it was then stated that the rate was 
experimental, and would be fixed from day to day. 

That is, in fact, the only possible principle for conditions such 
as these, and if the authorities do not act upon it in future the 
recent difficulties are almost bound to recur. Until the funda- 
mental inflationary pressures can be restrained and the rise in 
prices halted, a policy of spasmodic exchange depreciations will 
inevitably produce either recurrent parelyses of all exchange deal- 
ings or wholesale by-passing of the official market. Moreover, it 
seems doubtful whether this latest move is sufficient to correct 
the disequilibrium that has already occurred. From the point of 
view of face-saving, which probably gves to the heart of the 
matter, the difference between 40 or-45 or 50 per cent deprecia- 
tion is surely of little account. China may yet find that instead 
of saving her face she has cut off her nose. 


* * * 


Light on Hungary 


For sheer vividness, the picture of Hungary’s post-liberation 
economy deftly sketched in a recent survey by the Hungarian 
Commercial Bank of Pest could scarcely be surpassed. Objective 
economic data from within the Russian sphere of influence are 
all too rare, and this survey is discreetly restrained. Yet its very 
restraint gives to stark facts an added eloquence. The German 
occupation and depredations, the devastation of actual fighting 
and siege, the social and agrarian revolutions which followed the 
Nazi collapse, the drain of reparations and of a new army of 
occupation, the organised exploitation—that is the catalogue of 
burdens which produced Hungary’s postwar plight and the worst 
of all recorded inflations. But the bank’s review does not 
dramatise these happenings: it lets the figures speak. Here are 
a few of them: 

Roughly one-eighth of the population lost or deported, ex- 
cluding Germans being removed under the Postdam agreement 
... the bulk of agricultural machinery, never adequate, lost .. . 
three-quarters of the sheep, three-quarters of the hogs, half the 
cattle, three-fifths of the horses . . . crops in 1945 less than 
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one-third of prewar, and distribution hindered not only by trans- 
port breakdown but by “deterioration in conditions of public 
saicty: .«.. 
Budapest. As for industry, nearly one-third of capital equipment 
lost and its most efficient units removed, a similar proportion 
temporarily damaged, yet production restored to about 50 to 70 
per cent of prewar... 
taken in reparations 
wholly absorbed by Russian cotton, and over one-third of finished 
goods re-exported to Russia . . . wool, hemp and linen industries, 
and leather, cement, timber, glass and chemicals severely cur- 
tailed by lack of raw materials. 


. at the worst phase, 40 per cent infant mortality in 


nine-tenths of heavy industrial output 
. . . textile capacity (80 per cent of prewar) 


* * * 


Loans at 100 per cent per Day 


As for the inflation, the huge industry of the printing-press— 


after mid-1945 virtually the only means of finance—raised the 
note circulation from 33.6 billion pengos to 765 billion by the 
end of the year and to 6,277,000,000,000 billion by end-June 


last—with another month to go before the final collapse and the 
birth of the new “forint.” Yet in the twelve months to June 
30th, the dollar value of the total circulation, at the official rate, 
dropped from $72 million to $3.3 million. Private call money 
rates reached 100 per cent per day. Attempts were made to 


conduct insurance and deposit banking in terms of a price-index 


number fixed daily, while active unofficial dealings in securities 
took place in terms of grams of “14 ct. broken gold.” 

Such improvisations deserve success ; and, indeed, between the 
grim lines of this whole story there runs a heartening fortitude. 


The bank’s confidence in eventual resurgence—a slow recovery 


is already apparent—gives to its courageous survey an almost 
epic quality. But it is not for Hungary to command the future: 


The participation of the USSR in Hungarian economic life has 
made very rapid progress. It is to be hoped that, especially if a 
modification of the reparation terms may come up for consideration, 
Hungarian industry and economic life generally will derive much 
benefit from commercial intercourse with this new and powerful 
partner. We are sure that the diversion of a considerable part of 
our production towards the Soviet Union will still leave enough over 
to permit us to maintain substantial relations with our friends in 
the west. Apart from the impetus which Russian connections are 
likely to give to the development of some branches of trade, thus 
enabling us to cater in many respects also for needs of the Balkan, 
western and overseas markets, we believe that the realisation of this 
assumption must be looked upon from a broader point of view as 
one of the necessities of the present time. 


Could philosophical understatement go further? 
- + 7 


Changing Patterns in US Trade 


The recovery in British exports is rarely seen against the 
background of changes in world trade. But Britain is not by 
any means alone in her export drive and some continental countries 
such as Belgium have shown at least equal resilience. A survey 
of the main trends in the leading trading countries is given in a 
recent issue of “ Foreign Commerce Weekly.” This draws atten- 
tion to the growing proportion of international trade carried on 
by the USA, Britain and Canada: in the first quarter of 1946, the 
volume of exports from these three countries was about 40 per 
cent higher than before the war and was 2} times as large as the 
combined exports of 17 other exporting countries, including 
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Argentina, Australia and France. The total volume of world trade 
would appear to be on about the same scale as in pre-war years 
so that Britain’s share in the total has already been restored. 

Current trends in American trade are of particular interest. 
The volume of exports has doubled since before the war, and 
apart from a dip in the autumn of 1945, due to the rapid decline 
in lease-lend shipments, there has been little change in volume 
since mid-1945. The volume of imports is about Io per cent 
higher than before the war and has remained at or about this 
level for the past year. The main changes by destination or 
source in comparison with 1936-8 are shown below :— 


U.S. TRADE BY COUNTRY 
(Monthly Averages in Millions of U.S. Dollars) 





Exports 























| Balance of 
(incl. re-exports) Imports Payments 
} civ cee 
| March- | March- 
April 1936-8 April 
| 1946 1946 
i ; | . ty 
United Kingdom .... | 416 74-5 | 145 13-0 + 27-1 + 61:5 
EEN ye te | 37-8 | 100-9 28-7 | 68-0 + 91 | + 32-9 
20 American republics | 40-4 | 152-5 | 45-2 | 149-2 | — 48 | + 3-4 
Continental Europe.. | 60-6 289-1 | 44:3 | 45-4 + 16-3 | +243-7 
Asia and Oceania... | 49-1 | 106-6 | 65-7 | 78-9 | — 16-6 | + 27-7 
Union of South Africa | 64 | 19:0 | 10 | 170 | + 5-4 | + 2-0 
. 
+391-7 


786-4 | 207-4 | so-7 | + 39-8 | 
a i 


le balance of $392 million per month, 
half is accounted for by lend-lease and Unrra shipments which 
average $190 million per month. Omitting these shipments there 
remains a favourable balance on cash account of $200 million per 
month and no obvious tendency towards a reduction. On the 
contrary, taking cash purchase exports only, against imports for 
consumption, an unfavourable balance of some $50 million per 
month in the summer of 1945 has gradually been transformed, 
with the decline in lease-lend and the growth of cash-purchase 
exports, into a surplus of $200 million. Every country or group 
of countries in the table except the Union of South Africa has 
now a less favourable balance of trade with the US than before 
the war. 

Perhaps the most striking change to which the table bears 
witness is the greater self-sufficiency of the American continent. 
Excluding lease-lend and Unrra shipments, exports to Canada 
and the American republics rose from 32 per cent in 1936-8 to 
43 per cent in the spring of 1946. In imports, the transformation 
was even greater and involved an increase from 36 per cent to 
55 per cent. The entire continent of Europe, including the UK, 
is currently supplying the United States with little more than a 
quarter as much as comes from the rest of the American continent. 
Conversely, Canada and the American republics are increasingly 
dependent upon the United States for imports. 

In April American export prices were 53 per cent and import 
prices 64 per cent higher than in pre-war years. The United 
States has thus experienced an adverse movement in her terms 


of trade almost exactly equal to the change experienced by 
Britain. 





* * * 


Harvest Estimates and Britain’s Wheat 


Once again the estimate of the United States wheat crop has 
been raised, this time to a probable harvest of some 1,160 million 
bushels against the estimate of 1,090 million bushels in July. The 
revised estimate would mean an all-time record wheat crop, ex- 
ceeding last year’s final estimate by 37 million bushels, or one 
million tons. This welcome news has been further enhanced by 
the increased Canadian estimate, which is now put at 504 million 
bushels, which is nearly as large as the record Canadian crop of 
roughly 14 million tons achieved during the 1914-18 war, and 
compares with only 306 million bushels harvested in 1945. In 
contrast to these high and welcome expectations, new doubts are 
being felt about the crops which will be harvested at the end of 
this year and the beginning of next in Australia and Argentina, 
where drought in the one country and excessive rains in the other 
seem to have impaired sowing activities. There is practically no 
change in the expectations about world supplies as a whole. A 
larger crop is badly needed if an export programme similar to last 
year’s is to be coupled with the replenishment of depleted stocks 
to a safer level. 

The basis of the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement, which has 
virtually secured Great Britain’s necessary imports from Canadian 
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sources alone, reveals under close examination some weaknegse 
which might become a danger if a series of successive crop failure, 
should occur during the four years for which the agreement is to 
run. It can be calculated that the agreement as it stands now 
can be fulfilled only if the Canadian wheat harvest in each yeg 
reaches at least 310 million bushels, since, apart from any addition 
that will have to be made to stock, 150 million bushels are needed 
for home consumption and 160 million bushels for exports to 
the United Kingdom. If any additional exports are to be pro. 
vided for other countries, for example, to Eire, or the Continen 
of Europe, a larger harvest will be required. The lowest Canadian 
harvest before the war was gathered in 1937 and yielded only 18 
million bushels. The problem is therefore whether such a failure 
might be repeated in the coming four years. From 1938 to 1942 
the average annual wheat crop amounted to 485.5 million bushels, 
‘heat crops in the following years are shown below: 


Million Million 
Bushels Bushels 
BG LSS och oes 284 -5 RA ee 306 0 
Be 8S SCC 417 -0 Ree. EU 504-0 


The annual average for the period from 1943 to 1946 works out 
at 378 million bushels. If during the coming four years the 
annual average should not be larger than during 1943-46, almos 
the entire exportable surplus of Canadian wheat will have to bs 
shipped to the United Kingdom under the agreement. For 
tunately, the Canadian Government seems to have been well aware 
of this difficulty in aiming at an increase of 13 per cent in the 
acreage under wheat for 1946-47. So large an acreage, if main- 
tained, would ensure an average crop of more than 400 million 
bushels, assuming a yield of 16 bushels per acre, and a margin 
would be left for exports to other countries than the United 
Kingdom. On this acreage the average yield would have ot fall to 
113 bushels per acre for the production of the minimum of 310 
million bushels to meet Canadian home consumption and 
exports under agreement to the United Kingdom. If the Cana- 
dian farmers reach the intended acreage for 1946-47 and can 
maintain it for the coming four years, exports to this county 
under the agreement should be secured even if one or two harvests 
gave sub-normal yields. 


* * *« 


Trade Expansion in July 


To make up for the poor showing in June, July exports 
amounted to £91.9 million and were the highest for any month 
since the end of the war. The most useful comparison is not 
with June, when exports dropped tc £65 million, but with the 
average of £74.7 million for the first seven months of 1946. The 
volume of July exports was 120 per cent of the 1938 monthly 
average—a useful further step towards the 175 per cent target. 
Vehicles, machinery and iron and steel headed the list of individual 
commodities, with exports of £11, {10.9 and £8.2 million respec- 
tively. Other groups which did well were agricultural machinery, 
locomotives, marine internal combustion engines, motor-cars and 
radio sets. Imports have continued at a relatively low level, and 
the visible deficit looks better than it will be when world con- 
ditions allow a freer import policy. 

The following table shows the state of trade with various areas 
for the first two quarters of this year, with a comparison with 
1938: 


U.K. Imports AND ExPoRTS 
£ Million 
' 
Imports into U.K. | U.K. Exports 





Area Quarterly! First | Second | Quarterly’ First | Second 














183-9 219-8 


Average | Quarter | Quarter | Average | Quarter _ Quarter 
1938 | 194 | 1946 1938 1946 1946 
| | | 
France & Northern Europe | 65-6 | 30-3 | 36-9 | 35-0 | 52-6 | 1047 
Rest of Europe ......... 11-5 | 1246 9-2 | 8-1 {| 133 | 174 
SIRE F25. ocdbbs Cogs sone 15-8 | 24-9 | 32-8 | 184 | 40-2 | 3740 
India & Western Asia... | 19-9 | 35-0 | 28-7 | 12-0 26 -8 | 33-1 
ME BME vsncoscesees | 11-0 1:2] 63) 146 5-7 9-1 
Oe eae ee 32 | 34:2 | 393 14-5 18-3 | 204 
North America ......... | 49-8 | 102-6 | 107-8 11-0 138 | 162 
Central America and West | 8-7 | 12-5 23 °5 246 33 | 36 
Indies. | 
South America .......... | 17-4 | 285 | 314] 86 94 | la 
Total, British countries. 92-9 145-9 | 154-3 58-7 | 95-9 | 1042 
Total, Foreign courtries | 137-0 | 135-9 | 1616 | 59-0 88-0 | 1153 
Total, All Countries ... 315-9 | 117-7 


229-9 281-8 | 
} ' 





The best customers of British exporters are British India and 
the Union of South Africa, with Australia a close third. Denmark 
and France are becoming increasingly important customers, but 
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therapy, bactericidal detergents, 
paper, glass and textile technology. 

A vast store of technical data 
on the uses and potentialities of 
iodine in Medicine, Agriculture and 
Industry has accumulated since 
iodine was discovered 135 years ago. 
This information is recorded, col- 
lated and kept constantly up-to-date 
by the Iodine Educational Bureau. 

A fully qualified consultant staff 
is ready to assist with professional, 
research and development prob- 


lems. The Bureau does not sell 
germicidal paints, X-ray analysis. | iodine. No charge is made for its 
» insecticides, 


dyes infra-red _ gwen services. They are freely avail- 
ind three-dimensional photo- ¥\\ able to all users and potential 
gaphy, animal feeding and users of iodine. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


$04 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 8B.C.2 


wonc thetechnical difficulties 

of high altitude flying are 
ectrical disturbances which 
adversely affect navigation and 
communications. \\ ith the help 
of iodine, new insulating 
materials are solving these 
problems. 

As man progresses, so the uses of 
jodine grow. Few elements serve 
mankind in such a variety of ways 
inso many fields. Jodine is used, 
for example, in “thermometer” and 
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__ Steam Turbine Plan 
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ment of large capacity steay 
turbo-electric generators Funning 
at 3,000 r.p.m., and installed the 
first 30,000 kW : 
set with this speed in 1929, 
Sets with outputs up to the largess 
capacities at 3,000 r.p.m, are 
now available for the highest 
economical steam pressures and 
temperatures, together with the 
Company’s condensing plant, 
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there is some leeway to make up before Canada resumes her 
prominent pre-war place on the list. 


Despite the strong competition between the home market and 
exports for output, it is only in clothing, footwear and furniture 
that the home market is given preference. The Board of Trade 
has published figures of exports as percentages of total production. 
Some 27.5 per cent of production of cotton yarn is exported, and 
between 35 and 4o per cent of cotton piece-goods. The per- 
centage of wool exports is smaller: for worsted yarn it is 8 per 
cent and for woollen piece-goods 17.7. Exports of footwear are 
no more than 3 per cent of production, and furniture exports are 
negligible. 


* * x 


Post-war Aluminium Policy 


The Report of the Public Accounts Committee, published at 
the beginning of this month, contains the first public announce- 
ment that the price paid for home produced aluminium contains 
an element of subsidy. No figures of cost have been given, but 
it is generally assumed that British costs are not much below the 

re-war price of £94 per ton and almost certainly in excess of 
£80. At the current market price of £67 per ton and the current 
rate of production of about 33,000 tons per annum, the subsidy 
to the British Aluminium Company must be costing the Ex- 
chequer about £500,000, if not more. It is surprising that no 
statement on this expenditure should yet have been made by the 
Government. 


There is undoubtedly a case for keeping in being a plant-for 
the manufacture of virgin aluminium and especially one that 
relies on hydro-electric power and does not seriously aggravate 
the fuel shortage. It is not by any means self-evident, however, 
that this need involve an output of 33,000 tons per annum—it 
may well be that, on purely technical considerations, a capacity 
of 25,000 tons is sufficient to provide economies of large scale 
and to permit modern metallurgical practice and research. Nor 
is it self-evidently in the public interest to produce so large a 
proportion of normal requirements in this country. Before the 
war British production averaged 15-18,000 tons per annum and in 
no year before 1942 exceeded 25,000 tons. Since £500,000 per 
annum would meet the carrying costs of a stock of at least 150,000 
tons of ingots, it is difficult to justify a continuing subsidy purely 
on strategic grounds. If the grounds are to provide opportunities 
for technological research or to underwrite a possible shortage of 
foreign exchange at some future date, then it seems hardly reason- 
able to select the immediate post-war years for producing on such 
a large scale unless it can be shown that marginal as distinct 
from average costs are below {£67 per ton. 


It is extremely difficult to predict the future consumption of 
aluminium. In 1930 the world consumed about 170,000 tons ; 
during the war it reached 2 million tons. Part of the increase 
has been carried forward into the -peace, largely through the 
development of new civil uses. In Britain the consumption of 
virgin aluminium, including the pure content of virgin alloys, 
has increased threefold since 1935 and is now approximately 
100,000 tons per annum. This high rate of consumption is partly 
due to the large programme for aluminium houses, which must 
be nearing completion, and may also reflect some success in the 
electrical and other industries in substituting aluminium for other 
metals such as copper and stainless steel. For the first time, 
copper is more expensive per ton of metal than aluminium, while 
lead and zinc prices are only slightly lower, and this change in 
relative prices is bound to react on the range of uses to which 
these metals are put. In 1935 domestic consumption of copper, 
lead, and zinc in Great Britain was 66,000 tons per month ; in 
1945 it had fallen to 58,000 tons per month and the subsequent 
improvement still leaves it slightly below the level of 1935. The 
contrast with aluminium, which has trebled over the same period, 
is striking ; and as aluminium consumption is still only one-third 
that of copper, the use of aluminium appears to be well short 
of its potential peak. 


* * * 


Tin Price Questions 


Agreement is reported to have been reached between the 
United States and Bolivia on tin prices for the second half of 
1946. The basic price mentioned is 62} cents a pound f.o.b. 
South American port, plus smelting charges and a bonus which 
becomes payable if production exceeds a modest level. The total 
price may be 67 cents a pound, equivalent to something more 
than £370 a long ton for tin metal landed in the United King- 
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dom. Bolivian producers, however, appear to consider it insuffi- 
cient to maximise output, which during the first five months of 
1946 averaged only 3,034 metric tons a month against an average 
of 3,595 tons a month in 1945. So far, the long-awaited revision 
of the price payable by the Ministry of Supply for tin from 
Malaya and Nigeria has not been announced, but presumably 
it will not be far removed from that paid for Bolivian supplies, 
which must be partly governed by the United States-Bolivian 
price agreement. 

Since the beginning of the year, Nigerian producers have not 
known what final price they are to receive for the tin ore, 
amounting to some 9,000 tons up to June 30th, which they have 
delivered to the Ministry of Supply. Supplies have been shipped 
on the basis of £300 a ton for tin, subject to later adjustment. 
Stocks bought in Malaya have been paid for at this rate. In July 
the Colonial Secretary hinted that producers would soon receive 
a satisfactory price but there has since been silence. In May 
the Nigerian producers were demanding, subject to certain qualifi- 
cations, £330 a ton for tin in ore at a Nigerian port, equivalent to 
an ex-smelter price of some £350 a ton. The Ministry has now 
offered a price in excess of this and the Nigerian Chamber of 
Mines has submitted the proposal to its members. Malayan pro- 
ducers are believed to be in favour of receiving an equivalent 
price. ‘The United States, anxious to keep the strategic and 
probably uneconomic Texas smelter in operation, have paid a high 
price for Bolivian tin, which gives the richer mines high profits 
but does little, in default of any premium adjustment plan in 
Bolivia, to encourage marginal producers to expand output. The 
British, faced with rising base metal prices, have again held off, 
only to see producers’ demands increase. Meanwhile, the 
domestic consumer obtains tin at £300 a ton, but the concealed 
subsidy in the price is by no means an unmixed blessing, because 
it is so obviously transitory. During the first six months of 1946 
more than half the tin deliveries, totalling 26,661 tons, were 
for export, and part of these were filled, presumably below cost 
of replacement, at £357 a ton. The Ministry’s policy of delay 
may thus involve a subsidy from British taxpayers to foreign tin 
consumers ; this is surely a dubious proposition. 


+ * * 


Difficulties for London Brewers 


For the fourth year in succession trading profits of Watney 
Combe Reid and Co. after depreciation, increased to 
£1,584,150 in the year to June compared with £1,502,200 in 
the previous year. Net miscellaneous income reached £616,791, 
a higher total than in any recent year. The chairman’s state- 
ment, however, strikes a distinctly cautionary note. Although 
the labour shortage has been eased by the return of demobilised 
employees, the grain shortage has taken its place. From May Ist 
brewers have been permitted to brew only 85 per cent of the 
standard barrelage produced in the period October, 1944, to Sep- 
tember, 1945; for Watney Combe Reid—and indeed for other 
London brewers too—this is a datum period with particularly 
unfortunate consequences on current trade, for during the first 
months of the period, flying-bomb and rocket attacks caused a 
considerable depopulation of London. The chairman describes 
the 10 per cent reduction in beer gravity, ordered from August 
Ist, as a palliative which will not go far towards satisfying the 
public. Another difficulty lies in the delay in restoring the public- 
houses to the pre-war standard—for which purpose the company 
and its subsidiaries have earmarked £1,851,000—or even, in some 
cases, in obtaining leave to prevent further deterioration. 


It seems doubtful whether the world grain situation will allow 
for any general relaxation of grain restrictions for the brewing 
industry for some time to come; nor can the chances of special 
treatment for London brewers be put very high. Some setback 
in profits is therefore more than probable, but the decline would 
have to be severe if the conservative 20 per cent dividend were 
to be short-earned; the 1945-46 disclosed earnings were equiva- 
lent to 31.8 per cent on the parent company’s deferred capital. But 
this consideration has not prevented the deferred units from re- 
acting, in a rather cheerless brewery share market, to 1003., at 
which price the yield is exactly £4 per cent. 


* * * 


Morris Motors 


Total profits of Morris Motors for the year ended December 
31, 1945 at £2,725,236 show a decline of 15 per cent on the 1944 
figure of £3,198,723. The overall depreciation of £765,441 has 
been slightly reduced and taxation is down from £1,598,347 to 
£1,219,139. A final dividend of 7} per cent, tax free, has been 
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recommended by the directors, making 174 per cent for the year, 
which has been maintained since 1940. The earning’s cover for 
the ordinary dividend has been slightly increased, being 18.3 
against 17.8 last year. 


The consolidated balance sheet reflects the satisfactory progress 
of the group through the conversion period. Current assets are 
up on the year by over 6 per cent to £14,236,765, and increases 
are recorded both in the value of machinery and fixed assets under 
construction. The interest in the new Australian company is 
given a small nominal valuation in the balance sheet, but it had 
not commenced operations by the close of 1945. An increase 
from £1,966,489 to £3,081,971 in trade creditors is the main 
change on the liabilities side. Well set out though the accounts 
are, it is unfortunate that both the directors’ report and the 
chairman’s statement are somewhat cursory and give shareholders 
a very limited impression of the group’s prospects in the current 
year. The chairman’s statement briefly points out in fifteen lines 
that satisfactory progress has been made in reconversion and 
export sales and closes on an optimistic note about deliveries for 
the home market. This, it appears, represents the sum total of 
general information provided for the shareholders, for the chair- 
man expressly states that the proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting next month will be purely formal. 


* * * 


Textile Wages 


Negotiations are now in progress in the cotton spinning 
industry to implement the recommendations of the Evershed 
Report and for a guaranteed minimum wage for a guaranteed 
week to replace the provisions of the Essential Work Order when 
it is withdrawn at the end of September. In the wool textile 
industry and in dyeing and finishing, claims for higher wages 
have already been lodged by the unions, who are seeking the 
discontinuance of cost-of-living additions, new consolidated time- 
rates, and an increase of 5 per cent in piece-rate earnings and 
IO per cent in time-rates. In woolcombing, the combers’ union 
has made a separate application in similar terms, but containing 
also a demand for the introduction of a 40-hour week. 


The issue of shorter hours is now a very live one throughout 
the textile industries. Both in cotton and wool, a number of 
firms have introduced a 5-day week, generally of 45 hours, with- 
out waiting for agreement between employers and employed and 
in face of disapproval from both sides for this departure from 
the normal routine of collective bargaining. With most firms 
working far below capacity, and the Essential Work Orders no 
longer in force, there is an obvious temptation to individual firms 
to steal a march on their competitors and acquire merit (and 
profit) by offefing better terms to their workpeople. In the back- 
ground there is also the possibility, to which the Cotton Working 
Party drew attention, of introducing double day-shifts in ordez 
to offset the extra wage-costs resulting from a reduction in hours 
of work by a saving in overheads per unit of output. 


So long as output is no more than 70-75 per cent of the pre- 
war level, and clothing rationing remains in force, it is difficult 
to endorse claims to shorter hours unless they would either be 
offset by a fall in absenteeism or would attract more labour into 
the industry. Figures of absenteeism are not available, but they 
are certainly high ; and in those sections of the industry that are 
particularly dependent upon women, such as ring-spinning, there 
is something to be said for an arrangement that leaves Saturday 
mornings free tor shopping. The attraction of more labour, how- 
ever, especially in regions where there is no margin of unem- 
ployment, is not likely to be much assisted merely by a reduction 
in hours. If the choice is an open one it would surely be prefer- 
able to maintain hours and output and offer higher wages. 


The rise in weekly earnings in the textile industries since 1938 
has been comparable with the general increase. In January, 1946, 
the increase in men’s earnings was 84 per cent, compared with 
an average for all industry of 65 per cent, and in women’s earn- 
ings it was 83 per cent, compared with an average of 84 per 
cent. But 1938 is hardly a satisfactory basis of comparison, 
since earnings in the textiles industries were then notoriously low. 
Weekly earnings for men are still below the level in all of the 
main industrial groups except public utility services and iron ore 
mining, stone quarrying, etc. ; women’s weekly earnings are below 
the average, but higher than in some important groups such as 
clothing, and food, drink and tobacco. 


If the attractiveness of the textile industries is to be restored 
in order to pave the way for a successful recruitment campaign, 
it is essential that the workers should feel that wages and condi- 
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tions compare favourably with other industries. It is also im. 
portant that there should be some agreed target for employmen; 
that fits in with general manpower policy. These are the pri 
conditions that will have to be satisfied before the current negotia. 
tions can have an outcome that is satisfactory to both sides ang 
in keeping with the national interest. 


* * * 


Smaller Window-dressing 


For two successive months, the cash figures of the Clearing 
banks have reversed their six-year progression of ever more 
spectacular window-dressing. Computation of the extent of 
artificial cash inflation for this purpose cannot yet be extended 
beyond June, but in that month as well as in May the percentage 
deviation of “true” cash from published cash was not only 
appreciably smaller than in April but was also well below that 
for the corresponding months of 1945. The “true” cash ratio 
in June, at 7.8 per cent, was the highest since March of last 
year—excluding January, which was seasonally affected by the 
reflux of currency—while the shortfall below published cash 
was, with the same exception, the lowest for nearly two years, 
Nor is this improvement attributable to the distorting effects of 
the half-year-end. At the balance sheet dates, since all the 
banks make-up on the same day (instead of on varying dates 
towards the month-end, in other months), the impact of the 
resultant cash displacement upon the discount market is much 
more violent than at other times, and usually causes abnormal 
credit inflation in the last Bank return in June (and often in the 
last two returns in December). Calculation of window-dressing 
on the usual basis, taking monthly average figures, therefore over- 
states the amount of “true” cash and understates the extent of 
making-up in those months. To allow for this, the figures for 
June can be recalculated on the basis of the first three Bank 
returns in the month. Such an adjustment raises the volume of 
window-dressing for last June from £131 to £141 million and the 
percentage index from 24.8 to 27 per cent while reducing the 
true cash ratio from 7.8 to 7.6 per cent. Similar adjustment for 
June, 1945, reduces the true ratio from 7.4 to 7.1 per cent— 
a record low level—and raises the index from 28.8 to 31.8 per 
cent. 


Here are the customary figures for the past three months, 
compared with the corresponding months of 1945. They follow 


the table given in The Economist on June 8th last, and are shown 
without the adjustment mentioned above. 


Clearing Banks’ Cash 











. ____} Volume of | Published True Window 
| Window- Cash Cash Dressing 
Making-up |Wednesdays! Dressing Ratio Ratio Index 
Days | 
mn. mn. , mn. % % % 
1945 okie £ £ £ o | /o 70 
is staeete 472 338 134 10-4 75 27-9 
SP Si cccewe 482 333 149 10-5 7-2 31-1 
SUNG, . setous 494 353 141 10-4 74 28-8 
1946 :— 
April. ..cscse 509 360 149 10°5 74 29 +3 
DEY «xssteae 509 372 137 10-4 76 26-7 
FUND sc cce 524 393 131 10 +4 78 | «(24-8 





It would be unwise, on the experience of only two months, to 
assume that this improvement marks the beginning of a major 
change in the trend. But after so long an advance, any recession 
is noteworthy—even though the proportion of “created” cash 
is still as high as one-quarter of the amount shown in the 


aggregate balance sheet, in contrast with barely one-tenth before 
the war. 


Shorter Notes 


The Northern Ireland strike of bank officials, which involved an 
almost complete stoppage of banking facilities for five weeks and 
forced the business community to many ingenious improvisations 
—briefly described last week—was settled on August 16th. After 
agreement upon a new salary scale, the staffs returned on the 
following day for a week-end of urgent preparatory work, and 
the banks reopened for business last Monday. It will be some 
little time before the arrears of clearing are overtaken and the 
tangles resulting from makeshift devices straightened out. 


~_—_—— 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, at the Living- 
stone Hall, 42, Broadway, Westminster, 
sW., Mr Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., 
Comp.I.E.E., chairman and managing direc- 
tor, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: If you would turn to the credit side 
of the profit and loss account you will see 
that our gross profit on trading is £410,500, 
as against £373,000 for the corresponding 

iod of last year, which reflects in part 
the increased volume of business which we 
carried out during the year under review 
and also the slightly better prices we ob- 
tained. Dividends on investments, discounts 
and miscellaneous receipts do not show any 
material variation. We are left with a net 
profit on the year’s operations of £272,500, 
against £217,700 for the previous year. 


The total of our current assets in the sum 
of £841,000 compares with £829,900 for last 
year. If, however, we analyse these in detail, 
you will see that stock and work in progress 
in factories and depots is £524,000, as against 

699,000 last year, a reduction of some 

175,000. Debtors have increased by about 
£50,000. Investments appear in the same 
figure as previously, and our bank balance 
appears in the sum of £182,000, as compared 
with £54,000, showing an _ increase of 
£128,000. 


NO LACK OF ORDERS 


It is usual at the annual general meeting 
for the chairman to endeavour to give share- 
holders some indication of the future trend 
of events as affecting their company. In 
present political circumstances it would 
impossible to forecast the course of business 
for any considerable time ahead. The profits 
to be earned in 1946 will not be on the 
same level as in the past three years. There 
is no lack of orders for our main factory, but 
we are very short of female laboux and 
certain materials. 


Up to the present we have not been able 
to run many contracts on mass production 
lines without breakdown after breakdown 
through shortage of materials, necessitating 
the transfer of workers to other jobs, which 
has a detrimental effect on output. I feel 
very strongly that shortages are caused by 
unnecessary controls and the abolition of 
free markets, with the result that bulk pur- 
chases are made by civil servants who can 
only have very slight knowledge of the 
commodity markets. 


“ PASSION FOR NATIONALISATION ” 


I cannot help taking a pessimistic view of 
the not very distant future. We have a 

vernment largely made up of ideologists 
with little knowledge of industry. They con- 
tinually discredit private enterprise and the 
profit motive and think nationalisation the 
panacea for all evils. This passion for 
nationalisation will end in disaster. A case 
might be made out for the coal industry, but 
not for the long list of industries to be 
nationalised. 


It is an axiom of all successful indus- 
trialists not to have more than one enter- 
prise on the plate at one time, and when 
that is running on oiled wheels to take up 
the next project. I do not understand the 
mentality of the few business men who are 
willing to assist in this national calamity. 
Is it for personal kudos? If so, I would 


say: Life is short, but our country will live 
on to recover from this disastrous experiment 
mM vears to come. 


ONE OF THE CONSEQUENCES 


I fear another consequence if the present 
drive for nationalisation continues. Where 
are our ambitious young men from our 
schools and universities going to find an 
outlet for their budding enterprise? Not in 
the Civil Service, where initiative is replaced 
by rules and regulations and promotion is 
usually governed by seniority rather than 
ability. 

You will have noted the enormous sum 
we have had to set aside for taxation. A 
truly crippling amount. The imaginary 
profits to be made out of nationalised indus- 
tries will never make up the sum lost to the 
Exchequer by the abolition of private enter- 
prise and its contribution to the Treasury. 

As I have already stated, we are well 
placed for work in hand and could not take 
any more contracts for reasonable delivery. 


NEED FOR CONSUMER GOODS 


If the Government desire increased pro- 
duction they should permit more goods in 
the shops for the public to buy. It is realised 
that export is essential, but the percentages 
could be revised to our great advantage. I 
am convinced that it would lead to extra 
production if people had the incentive to 
earn more money to buy articles badly 
needed both personally and for their homes. 
If this advice were accepted I do not believe 
the quantity of goods exported would suffer 
in the slightest, as production would be on a 
higher scale. 

e are continuing our research and 
development programme at full pressure. 
This work will be of great future importance 
to your company. Our subsidiaries are all 
working at a profit. The woodworking plant 
is working to full capacity. The sales com- 
pany is dependent to a great extent on your 
works for supplies, and is obtaining so much 
business that orders can only be accepted 
for forward delivery. 

e report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


INCREASING OUTPUT 


The tenth ordinary genezal meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, was 
held in London on the 7th instant, Mr John 
R. Govett, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated report: — 


The mine is now producing at the rate of 
1,000 tons of ore per week. This should 
increase steadily and our total production 
for this year will, I expect, be between 
45,000 and 50,000 tons. The grade will 
continue low, say, about 8.6 per cent. lead, 
I§ per cent. zinc and about 2 oz. silver per 
ton, until the mine is opened up to permit 
us to draw on the high grade lead lode. Next 
year we expect the output to run between 
75,000 and 100,000 tons of higher grade ore. 


A considerable amount of development 
work preliminary to stoping has been carried 
out during the last six months. Drilling to 
test the character of the ground for an addi- 
tional main shaft to be situated approxi- 
mately 3,000 ft. south of the Zinc Corpora- 
tion boundary is in progress. Generally the 
results of our exploration and development 
work are up to full expectations. We have 
added to the areas under our control by 
taking up leases covering 695 acres in the 
eastern side of our earlier reservations. 


It is proposed at a later date to make 
alterations in the Articles, including the one 
relating to directors’ remuneration. The 
initial exploratory period can be considered 
at an end and the equipping and operation 
of a large mine are making a far heavier 
demand upon the directors than was 
originally anticipated. 


The report was adopted. 
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ZINC CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR JOHN GOVETT’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 7th instant, 
in London, Mr John R. Govett (chairman) 
presiding. 


The chairman said, in the course of his 
speech: It is of interest to note that during 
the seven years under review we milled over 
3,300,000 tons of ore, produced over 480,000 
tons of lead, 12,000,000 ounces of silver, 
627,500 tons of zinc concentrate and have 
added 771,000 tons to the total reserves in 
the lead and zinc lodes. 


We have for a considerable time past 
carried on an increasingly intensive survey 
of the possibilities of extending the mining 
and associated activities of this corporation 
and its associates. In the Broken Hill district 
we have taken up fairly considerable areas 
under mineral leases or authorities to 
prospect or under options. We are already 
actively at work drilling on an area known 
as the Pinnacles. We are also preparing a 
geological and geophysical organisation which 
we intend to use to determine as far as 
possible the prospects of major additions to 
the ore resources of the Broken Hill district 
as a whole. 


SEARCH FOR RAW MATERIALS 


British industry cannot be expected to 
recover and progress unless Britain is in 
the forefront of the search for and develop- 
ment of raw materials within the Empire. 
I would emphasise that organisations such 
as ours carry a very definite responsibility 
to Australia to assist in the development of 
new mineral and associated resources which, 
in our opinion, offer attractive possibilities. 
Australia is carrying a very heavy burden of 
debt, mainly the result of her magnificent 
efforts in two great world wars, That debt 
can be made bearable by an increase in the 
value and volume of her production and in 
this direction companies such as The Zinc 
Corporation and New Broken Hill Consoli- 
dated can do much to assist. We intend, with 
your support, to do our utmost and we are 
hopeful that in doing so you will be 
adequately rewarded. The search for 
minerals, even with the aid of the latest 
scientific developments, must be recognised 
as a venturesome business and one which 
probably involves large expenditure. 


We do not imend to risk the stability of 
the producing mines—The Zinc Corporation 
and New Broken Hill Consolidated—by 
entering into any extensive commitments on 
their behalf, and we will shortly, we hope, 
be able to announce the formation of an 
organisation which will deal with this exten- 
sion of our work. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


In conclusion I desire to express the 
utmost confidence in the future, not only 
of the Zinc Corporation, but of the Broken 
Hill field and its associated industries. Your 
company owns a great producing mine plus 
28 per cent. of the issued capital of New 
Broken Hill Consolidated, and a major 
interest in what appears to be attractive 
possibilities on the field and elsewhere. In 
addition you own §0 per cent. of the Broken 
Hill Associated Smelters, with their highly 
efficient works at Port Pirie (South 
Australia). 


There is a ready market at the moment 
for all you can produce. Prices of our 
products, however, are at a level which it 
would be unwise to regard as permanent. 
Costs of production have risen in accordance 
with the general conditions governing the 
industry. They may not have reached their 
peak. It is necessary to remember that our 
costs in operating are in part governed by 
the prices realised for our major product— 
lead. It appears reasonable to me, however, 


for you to expect a greater reward for your 
enterprise. 


The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The general tone of markets improved 


and turnover, although still modest, showed a tendency to increase. 
Price gains were selective but widely spread. 

In the gilt-edged market the tone remained firm. The shortage of 
high grade investment stocks was evidenced by a rise in Dunlop 34 
per cent. debenture to 107} per cent. Among foreign stocks Chinese 
bonds were adversely affected by political news and Argentine Railway 
stocks, after a rally, turned dull owing to absence of support during 
the period of uncertainty regarding the negotiations. 

In the industrial share market, newspaper, paper, and printing 
share prices rose sharply on the increased newsprint allocation. Store 
shares tended to firm up. Electrical equipment shares were sup- 
ported. Iron and Steel issues were bought on Mr. Wilmot’s announce- 
ment regarding the Steel Board. Shipping shares were supported on 
the Furness Withy dividend increase. 

Among commodity shares, rubber issues continued to be dull, and 
tea shares were quieter. Oil shares were supported, in particular 
Trinidad and Borneo issues. 

In the mining share market, diamond shares remained firm and 
Kaffir producers and Rhodesian coppers rallied on the strike settle- 
ments. Among non-producers shares, Orange Free State issues rose 
under Johannesburg and professional support on borehole and new 
flotation reports but later eased with the rest of the market. West 
African mining shares were more active, and some issues rose sharply. 


Stock Exchange: London 
“ Frnanciac Times” INDICES 







| Security Indices | 





Old | Ord. 


i945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
Consols | Shares 


shares* Int.f 








% % 

Aug. 15..... | 8,069 | (a) 127 6 141-7 2°58 3-66 
ao ee OOS | 8,392 6,989 127-7 141-6 2-58 3-65 
2) MBBS Gs 9,387 | 7,818 127 -7 141-7 2-58 3-65 
tM iseine 8.610 | 6,095 127-8 141-7 2-58 3-65 
aioe taal 8.485 | 6,183 | 128-3 | 141-8 2°58 | 3-64 


ntlialtasdinsidl esdiendianiees 


® July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18); 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 155-9 
(Jan. 2). (@) Market closed. 
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| 13 19 

i - ee i * 
354 Industrials ......... 141-3 | 163-2 | 1524 | 153-1 154-4 
OE SS ea ee 147 -2(a) | 163 -3(a) 148-4 | 149-5 | 151-6 
oP GEES «3 oo 905s se } 119-3{b)| 132-3 127-6 | 1282 | 128-1 
Q08 Stocla® ...5.5...... | 138 -8 158 -7 | 148 -5 149 -2 | 150-3 
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1946 : High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 


Capital issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 24, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Es « <o- (ate saus bac l Oe a ha eo >> haber 727,250 ae 799,975 
ee NS GEE oo ok woe veins ccocccecctstes 1,079,375 544,659 611,653 
By Stock Exchange introduction ...............- 190,300 sds 1,025,212 
pO pig 148,750 pos 881,815 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 316. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 

Year £ £ 
BOTS (OD MINDS 6 oe. oc lide ce csr clel ss ceo clsak o deselse» 1,013,462,516 559, 888,010 
eee re ee jo os VER DOCS Raps o 959,248,034 873,468,990 


Destination* Nature ot Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
/ # / 


t t t f 
1946 (to date) 502,366,045 52,599,977 4,921,988 382,225,648 25,887,531 151,774,831 
1945 (to date) 856,772,375 15,556,162 1,140,453 835,483,579 5,541,768 32,443,633 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 14, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

Henry Mason (Shipley) (worsted spinners and manufacturers) — 
Capital £205,000 ; £120,000 in 54 per cent cumulative £1 Preference 
(in which permission to deal is applied for) and £85,000 in §s, ord. 
nary. Net profits, before income tax, years to March 3Ist: 1939, 
Dr. £9543 1944, £21,155 ; 1945, £22,009 ; 1946, £24,108. Dividend 
for 1946, Io per cent. Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed asse 
less depreciation, £93,931; current assets, £173,642; net current 
assets, £105,503. Net EPT refund, £17,000. London and Yorkshire 
Trust acquire (for £172,107 9s.) 105,000 preference and 280,000 ordj. 
nary and undertake to purchase further 15,000 preference and 40,000 
ordinary (for £24,587 8s.). 


Kingston House (London flat owners). —Capital £575,000, ig 
£460,000 4 per cent cumulative redeemable (on six months’ notice 
between September 29, 1966, and 1986, at 22s. or by purchase) fi 
preference, in which permission is sought, and £75,000 in £1 ordi. 
nary and £40,000 in {£1 ordinary, 4s. paid. Adjusted profits for years 
to September 29th: 1943, £13,037; 1944, £19,630; 1945, £24,371, 
Dividend for 1945, 8 per cent. Balance sheet as at September 29th; 
fixed assets, £738,583 ; current assets, £25,320 ; net current liabilities, 
£4,239 ; new issue proceeds (460,000 preference at 20s. 6d. to Messrs 
Nathan and Rosselli and 25,000 ordinary at 20s.) will provide about 
£7,000 cash after reducing secured loans from £640,000 to £160,000, 


Norfolk Hotel (Hove).—Capital £49,811 14s. in Is. shares. Com. 
puted profits before income tax, years to August 31st: 1943, £5,632; 
1944, £1,609 ; 1945, £3,726. Vendors’ consideration of £49,511 73, 
includes leasehold property of £25,840 and other fixed assets £18,500, 
Tokenhouse Securities Corporation Ltd. purchase 350,000 shares at 
4s. and 175,000 at 4s. 9d. 


_ Domestic and General Investment Trust.—Capital £1,027,772 16s, 
in 8s. units. Units of Domestic Investment Trust (holders of 2,569,425 
of which have converted) received gross distributions, for periods to 
June 15th: 1944, 4.07816d.; 1945, 4.223036d.; 1946, 3.722393d, 
Securities acquired, of market value of £1,329,388 on July 26, 1946, 
are 4 per cent in bonds, 11.4 per cent in preference or preferred and 
88.2 per cent in ordinary and deferred. 98.2 per cent are in British 
securities. 


Parsons Engineering (light engine and general engineers).—Capital 
£21,900 in Is. shares. Net profits before income tax, years to Octo- 
ber 31st: 1938, £6,971; 1943, £2,623 ; 1944, £2,651; 1945, £4,610. 
Balance sheet as at October 31st: fixed assets, less depreciation, 
£3,463 ; current assets, £80,675 ; net current assets, £19,655. Ridge- 
ford Industrials Limited acquire 438,000 shares at 2s. 6.3d. net. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Union Discount.—Offer of 1,100,000 new shares of £1 at 50s. in 
proportion of one new share for each complete 50s. of stock held. The 
capital will be increased to £3,850,000 and reserves to £3,650,000 
following the issue. 


New York Prices 


Close “lose Close Close 


| Close Close 
Aug. Ang. 3. Commercia! Aug. Soo. | Aug. Ang. 
1. Railroads 13 20 and Industria) 15 20 13 20 
Atlantic Coast.. 71} 70 Am. Smelting .. ¢4 1' Int. Paper ..... 50: 50} 
Can. Pacific.... 173 8 | Am. Viscose.... €6 65} Liggett Myers... 4 3 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 59? 8} Anaconda...... 47} 45% | Nat. Distillers.. 313 ‘t 
N.Y. Central... 23: 3% Beth. Steel..... 113 1.2 | Nat. Steel...... STs oH 
Pennsylvania... 372 36 Briggs Mfg..... 44] «4 Phelps Dodge .. 42} <2} 
Southern ...... 'Q} 3 CelaneseofAmer. 73 © Proct. Gamble... 65 64 
eo Ae 120 1°6} | Sears Roebuck.. 44 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 284 .7 | Shell Union.... 38! 
Agama? TE eccce }QRL 1° 6t Eastman Kodak 236 2/3 | Std. Oil N.J. tae 78) iq 
Int. Telephone.. 23} 23 | Gen. Electric... 46) 453) | 20th Cen. Fox.. 533 563) 
Pacific Light... €4 65 Gen. Motors.... (88 (5° | United R. Drug. 15? 15. 
People’s Gas ... 1083 1098 Inland Steel.... <2k <2 USS. Steel...... 91} 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 37} 37 Int. Harvester... ‘5 2 | West’house E... Slt 
W. Union Tel... 245 33% Inter. Nickel... 3563 36) | Woolworth..... £5 2 


Four Marin Ling Rartway CoMPANIES AND LONDON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT BoarpD (Including Joint Lines) 
RETURN OF TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Weeks ended August 11, 1946 









£ 
327,000 














Passenger, etc. Receipts......... 


Merchandise, ete. Receipts....... 8,306,000 762,000 














Coal and Coke Receipts ......... 3,227,000 | 178,000 

Torat Trarric Reczirrs....... 31,740,000 | 31,997,000, ... | 257,000 
Aggregate for 32 weeks 

Passenger, etc. Receipts......... 124,362,000 | 128,679,000 4,317,000 

Merchandise, etc. Receipts....... 63,547,000 | 79,395,000 ahs 15,848,000 

Coal and coke Receipts.........- 29,609,000 | 29,426,000} 183,000 = 

Torat Trarric Recerrrs....... 217,518,000 | 237,500,000 | 





| 19,982,000 


Comparison with previous year affected by the increase in rates and charges from 
July 1, 1946. 
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257,000 


4,317,000 
15,848,000 





19,982,000 
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THE ECONOMIST, August 24, 1946 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended August 13th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, Taw materials 258.2, and the complete index 


197.4. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 
eee ioe Rae 1a EE ; 





Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 








ol bs | ol Stocks 
| | (at Cost) 
1946 | End of 
caesieleeiiieandiins | June 
| April | fay June | 
Neen rr nrc aD 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— | | 
Piece-g0o0ds ..... ..-seeeeeeeeees | +19-9 +26°9 +349 +10°3 
Women’s Wear........eeeeeeeee | +46 -4 +336 +35-1 + 5°2 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear......... | +462 +34°3 +32 °-3 —12°8 
Boots and Shoes............... | +39-4 + 9-4 +25°5 +14 -1 
Furnishing Departments ........ |} +90°8 +92°9 +85°5 +636 
ics ies oh eesessetiocse |; +74-7 + 88-6 +63-2 +49 -2 
Fancy Departments ............ +244 +156 +34-1 + 26 -2 
Gowts and Travel........cccces +123°5 +79°3 +116-1 +42°5 
IES 6 os cr cesecccgceeve + 5°8 + 7-2 + 59 + 3-8 
Totals :-— 
Non-Food Merchandise........ +424 | 431-5 +38 -5 +19°8 
Food and Perishables......... +123 | +10 +2063 —13 +1 
Total :-— | 
All Departments.............. | +2495 +13-2 | +27 +149 
(b) Districts 
en ch eke aeeweeawein® +1755 | +141 + 20-9 +10-2 
I eee eee +11°9 + 7-1 +27-0 +12-1 
| ET eT eee +24°-4 + 9-1 + 28 -4 + 99 
Midland and S. Wales........ : +20°7 + 7:0 +23°-4 +17-0 
South England............. -- | +256 +12-1 + 28-4 +28 °9 
Central and West-End London.. | +46-1 +44°-0 +42°4 +25°:3 
Suburban London........... | +336 +19°5 +32-0 +32°4 
Sa ; 20°7 +1399 | +22°3 ad 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


“THE ECONOMIST’ INDEX OF 


(1927 = 100) 


WHOLESALE PRICES 

















Mar. Aug. | July | July | Aug 

31, 14, 16, ae 13, 

1937 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 

—_ -_—_--—— ba acpi 

Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 108 +3 108-9 | 109-0 109-5 
Other Foods............ 70-4 107-3 106-7 | 106 +7 106-7 
RR aR | 74-2 105 +1 111-0 111-1 110-8 
Se 113 -2 154°3 194 -9f | 195-2 | 195-2 
Miscellaneous........... | 87-0 | 129-8 126-7 | 126-7 | 126°7 
Complete Index......... | 87-2 | 1204 | 126-2+ 126 -3¢ 126-4 
MEN oo Sc cncace | 119-9 1653 173-7 | 5-0 


173 -8t 175° 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. + Revised figures. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR HOME CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE 


AND SERVICES AND EXPORTS 


(000’s) 















Manutactures :— 





Madials, chemicals ..... 153 
Other manufactures .. + 80 
ae osveccosoves 105 
ee ee oes 99 
Export ..ccccccccee 134 

Basic industries and ser- 
VICES . .ccccccccccoces 113 

Building and civil 

engineering 89 


Distributive trades ...... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 'N GREAT BRITAIN* 
July 15, 1946 


Wholly Unemployed 


More than 
2 Weeks 





Temporarily 


Less than Seegpes — 


2 Weeks 













Men 


! i 
ae 42,339 | 210,272 2,825 | 255,436 
Boys  14-17........ 3,749 4,535 35 8,319 
Women 18-59........ 17092 | ~—s72°362 1,265 90,719 
Girls | eae 2,257 | 2,559 | 44 4,860 
Total ....... 65,437 | 289,728 4,169 359,334 





* Numbers of insured persons registered as unemployed. 





EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, MAY, 1946 


















(000’s) 
| April 
1946 
. | | | 
No. in employment, imcluding 
H.M. Forces :-— 
MOR. coeds cs cetdsiobccdes 13,643 | 14,971 | 14,751 13,607 | 13,587 | 13,569 
WN a ca diincecekissocedde 4,837 | 7,230 6,675 | 5603 | 5,552 5,527 
Total . . | 18,480 | 22,201 21,426 | 19,210 | 19,139 19,096 
ee ae ee 
Decrease since 1943 .....00. = 775 | 2.991 | 5,062 8,105 
No. in Forces, Civil Detence, ete. 
and employed on equipment | } 
and supplies for Forces .... | 1,827 10,260 | 9,106 5,545 | 3,187 2,839 
| 
Decrease since 1943 ....... | .- | 1,149 | 6,715 | 7,073) 1,421 
Balance available tor home market | | oT 
and exports ........e.000. 16,653 | 11,941 12,322 | 15,665 | 15,952 | 16,257 
Increase since 1943.......+. ww | ws | 976) 8,796 | 4,011 | 4,316 





Revised figure 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The redemption of the 2} per cent. 
National War Bonds, 1946/48, on Thursday August 15, has had none 
of the customary effects upon the money market. So far from there 
being the usual credit plethora, on the two succeeding days the discount 
houses actually had to seek official aid, owing mainly to heavy pay- 
ments by the banks for TDR’s. The proportion of the maturing bonas 
already acquired by the authorities may have been larger than usual 
—the Revenue return, disclosing increases of {31 million in depart- 
mental ways and means and /78 million in tap bills, at all events 
shows that a large part must have been held outside the market. 
Thus the record call for TDR’s virtually sufficed to cover the market 
redemption (temporarily reduced by the hold-up caused by the Northern 
Ireland bank strike) and the very heavy payments for Ordinary and 
‘“‘ below-line’”’ expenditure in the week ended August 17. 

; week, therefore, there was no abnormal aftermath to be dealt 
with. The Treasury bill offer of £150 million compared with maturities 
of £140 million, and the market secured a larger share—42 against 
356 per cent. In addition, the TDR issue was fixed at £150 million, 
effective maturities of £135-5 million. Net payments for 
floating debt, offset to some extent by a reassuringly large reflux of 
currency, thus kept the market on rather | Money 







' limited supplies. 
on Monday was comfortable, with the banks (including the one which 
made up on the following day) buying October paper. On Tuesday 
the position was a little tighter, but there was still a demand for bills, 
including Novembers; while on Wednesday the market only just 
avoided further recourse to the Bank. 

The Bank return shows that a reasonable equilibrium had been 
restored. A large part of the previous heavy immobilisation on public 
accounts has run off, but is offset by a roughly corresponding run-down 
in the Government security portfolio. Thus bankers balances have 
benefited, to the extent of {7 million, from the £9 million reflux of 
notes, but, at £250 million, are barely adequate for the market’s needs 
at the making-up season—especially as there are signs that the banks 
are retaining rather larger balances than normally. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Aug. 21, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed ‘rom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 4% ; 3months, 3% ; 4months, 4% ; 6 months, 4-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4-#3% ; 3 months, $-3;%. Day-to-day money, 43%. Short Loans, $-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, #% (max.). Discount houses, #% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% : 4 months, 
14-14% ; 6 months, 14-24%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Banl: of England prevailed on Aug. 21, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 

United States. $ to £ (4-86%) 4-024-034; mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Canada. $ to £ 
(4 S63) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 402-044. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-22}) 17-34-36. 
Paris, Francs 479 -70-480-30. $ Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. 
Norway. 19-98-20 -02k. Holland. Fis, 10 -68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 1763-8. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. we. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80—100 -30 ma. $4-02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 75-4416 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-209 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-39 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

ixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spai.. 
Hialy. 71-25 lire. 
Free Market Rates. —The following rates prevailed on Aug. 21 1946 :— 
gy’ Piastres (974) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-1844. 
Rl. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/23-1/34. So. 2/4 4y-2/44. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 

exchange is quoted in London. 


Pesetas 44 -00. 


tran. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





































Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
New York on | 14, L 11, 19, 20, 21 
1946 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 
Cables :— Cents Cents nts Cents | Cents Cents 
Deo ovina cle daar 4038§ | 4038§ | 4038§ 4038§ | 4038§ | 4038§ 
DNR 6 oo. sieceu ier 97 -250 | 97-000 | 97 -000 97 -000 | 97-060 | 97-060 
BUNNY oo ooo oclv de Fees 24 -90* | 24-40t | 23-95f j 23-95f | 23-95t | 23-97it 
Buenos Aires ......... 24-87%] 24-85% | 24-85* oD 24 -85* | 24-80% | 24-75T 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5 +36 5-36 5-40 5-40 5-40 5-40 
BANG <h0000sn0em 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
DOROMORS fs 0 S580 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9 -20 9-20 
BUOCKROMD. 62..cccc0<e 27 82} | 27-82 27 -825 27-824 | 27-82} | 27-823 
is chant cade 2 +28 2-28 2 +282 2 +283 2-283 2 +283 
ll REIT : 0-844 . 0-844 | 0-84) | C-84). 





§ Basic, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 17, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /£56,346,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £107,280,000 and 
issues to sinking funds /110,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£3,902,520 the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £355,094,685 against £1,066,549,205 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- | apnea | April | 





Receipts into the 








Revenus mate, | Week Week 
1946-47 1 = one 
} | j g Aug. 
i 4 _~ 18. 17, 
1945 | 19de | 1945 1946 
OrpiINaRY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1111000 335,543 326,431) 18,265 23,149 
Er 80,000, 9,191) 14,116) 170 330 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000! 44,124 56,320 1,661 2,900 
Stamps..........| 29,000} 7,624 11,850; 633 300 
Ds enine ai 325.000! , 21.568, 11,534) 610, 420 
is nme +a = 145,491 117,496 7,750 5,905 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000 106 143)... 10 





Total Inland Rev.' 1686000 551, 647 537, 890, 29,069, 33,014 




















Pe .-| 595,000) 211,372 2153, 530) 9,503, 12,828 
ED caktasdues | 592,000 194, 595 214,372 2,695 6,700 
Total Customs & 

ntitt adic ant \1187000, 405,767, 427,902, 12,198 19,528 





Motor Duties...../ 45,000) 8,681! 8,685 133 129 
Surplus WarStores 150,000 | | 


, oo” see 


Surplus Receipts) j | 

from Trading ..| 50,000) ... | ss hice oe 
Post Office (Net | | 

et ovewes | non 350; 4,300 350) 1,800 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300; 1,150, 1,760, ... see 
Crown Lands..... ; 1,000 390 590) nee | one 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans...) 15,000 3,700' 6,739) ... | 1,854 


22,000, 34,003 


Miscell. Receipts. . 5,856) 4,778 22 





.!3161300 1005688 1008056) 46,528 56,346 


Total Ord. Rev.. 











SeLr-BaLaNncine | | 
Post Office. ...... 120,900 44,400) 44,350 2,250| 1,200 


Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds oe 88,252) ... | 3,636 


Tata no c'g sens se 3282200 1050088 11406 58, 48,778, 61,182 


| een out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
pa vments 
(g thousands 


Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April Week | We 
| sad e ek 
|1946 “47 = | = ended ended 
| Aug. Saale Aug. | Aug. 
| 18. | ‘17. 18, 17, 
1945 | 1945 1945 1946 
Orpinary | . ar —ee 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... 490,000 172,416 194,204 23,268 46,234 
Payments to N. 
Ireland........| 20,000! 2,852 5,571 
Nat. Land Fund..| 50,000 ss 


Other Cons. Fund 
Services ....... Set 3,725 3,282 4 46 


Tota! ... ..-| 568,000 17 8,993 203,057 23,302 46,280 
Supply Services .. 33189171 e3767 1156992 105850 61,000 


WE can divt ss 5886917 








20687 7 80 1360049 129152 107280 


Sevr-BaLaNncinG 





P.O. & Brdeasting 120,900! 44,400, 44,350; 2,250 1,200 
Income Tax on } 
E.P.T. Refunds 88,252 ... | 3,636 








Tete” Bs.» a 14007817 2113180 1492651 131402 112116 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24. 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£9,241 to £2,105,838, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £65,835,023 to £25,021 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


FS SEE ae a ee a ee 4,444 
Pe ME ARID ha BK 2 + ~ oes 6 2 0 694% FOr soe 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 63 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2) ...... 5,000 
War Damage: War Damage Commission 





Finance (No. 2) Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post- 
I 5d Ricki adkes 6 vOb ee 2 6 cp doen eee 5 0p 3,116 
14,823 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919-1921 .... 23 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending August 17, 1946 


(£000’s) 

Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 78,463 3°, Defence Bonds 1,087 
Nat. Savings Certs. 250 24°, Nat. War Bds, 
23°), Defence Bds. 1,795 | 1945 47. ; 450 
Ways & Means Ad- | Nat. War Bds, 

VOROUB < 6s6é0tes 40,570 | “1946 Bis 50 xbiace 151,096 


Treasury Deposits . 101,500 


222,578 


24°, Ter. Annuities 1,241 


lax Reserve Certs. 2,759 
Other Debt :— 


E 
| & 


MQOEMAl.. wc. ce 108 
ae 2 
156,743 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


and 
ns Trea- | 
ices sury | Total 
| De- | Float- 
ip osits ing 
Bank | POY | Debt 
of | Banks | 
Eng- | 7 
and | 


Treasury Ww “oes 
Bills Mea 
| , Advat 
Date l 
Ten- | ~ Public 
der | Tap Depts 
| 
aia ) 2 
1945 | | | 
Aug. 18 |1690 0) 2303-4) 579-8 | 
1946 | 
May 18 /1870-0 Not 
» 25 |1880-0) 2559-2) 371-8 
June 1 |1900-0 2536-3 352-5 
* 8 {1920 -0) 2589-9) 336-6 
, 15 11930 -0 2559-9 338-1 
22 $1930 -0) 2543-4) 357-7 
,, 29 -11930 -0} 2492 6} 425 - 
July 6 |1930 -0, 2562-9; 450-2 
» 13 |1930 -0) 2569-4) 416-7 
» 20 |1930-0).2514-9) 326-2 
» 27 |1940-0 2434-7! 366-0 
Aug. 3 1940-0) 2416-9) 380-6 
>? 


» 10 [1949-0 2411-0] 378-7 


» 17 |1940-0) 2489 ‘5| 408 - 


TREASU 


~it 


RY 


(4 millions 


| 
| Amoun 
Date of 
Tender 


lOffered Applied 4 
Said tor 


1945 | | | 


Aug. 17 | 130-0 | 227-0 
194% | 
May 17 | 150-0 | 234-3 
24 | 150-0 | 232-9 
» 31 | 150-0 | 237-8 
June 7 | 150-0 | 267-5 
14 | 150-0 | 268-6 
21 | 150-0 | 285-7 
” 98 | 150-0 | 267-9 
July 5, 150-0 | 255-7 
12 | 150-0 | 273-3 
19 | 150-0 | 266-5 | 
» 26 | 1500 | 2704 | 
Aug. 2 | 150-0 | 292-2 | 
* 9/ 150-0 | 2781+) | 
» 16} 1500) 6/3 


On Aug. 16 applications at 


tted 


| 1300 | 
' 150-0 | 


150 -0 
140 -0 


150 -0 | 


150 -0 


| 150-0 | 


150 -0 


150 -0 | 
150 -0 | 
150-0 | 
150 -0 | 


150 -0 
150 -0 
150 -0 


on Monday, Tuesday Wednesday 


were accepted as to about 42 pe 


applied for and applications at hig! 


in full; and at £99 17s. 
Saturday were accepted in 
Bills are being offered for 


6d. and 


full. ¢ 


Aug. 2% 
Aug. 24 the Banks will be 


asked 


of £150 million (maximum) 


£99 17 


21-5 | 2153-5! 6748 -2 
' 
{ 


availab 
aes 1485-0) 6294-1 
15-0 | 1443-0) 6246-8 
13-5 | 1370-5 | 6250-2 
19-8 | 1376-5) 6224-0 
13-5 | 1391-5! 6236-1 
10-5 | 1390-5! 6249-3 
23°3 | 1411-5! 6357-9 
15-8 | 1455-0) 6296-8 
8-8 (1454-5!) 6234-4 
15-*5 |1479-5! 6255-6 
20°3 | 1504-5) 6262-2 
a 1544-5! 6273-7 
10-0 | 1646-0) 6494-3 
BILLS 
sila | Per 
= ry | Cent, 
if Allot- | Allotted 
| ment | at 
| | Min 
. | Rate 
! 
| Ss. d | 
20 12 =| 40 
| 10 1-58 48 
{ 10 1-85 54 
} 10 1-54 | 52 
| 160 0-76 33 
| 10 1-14 38 
10 0-20 22 
| 10 1-86 47 
| 10 1-60 47 
10 0-79 35 
10 1-31 42 
10 1-40 42 
} 10 0-75 31 
we 1-02 % 
} 426 2-31 42 
. 5d. for bills to be paid 


Thursday and Friday 
r cent. of the amount 
ier prices were accepted 
i above to be paid on 
150 million of Treasury 

For the week ended 
for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 23% 








BOND 


ner 
Week | 21% 


SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 
] aye 
Week | N.S. | Defenc: 
— Bonds 
j - 
1946 e 
May 28... 2,646 | 1,071 
June 4... 2,656 | 1,087 
ae | er 2,732 1,129 
oa Bows 2,511 | 1,175 
ere 2,533 1,302 
July 2... 2,400 1,381 
ss cl 2,800 1,580 
- a 2,700 | 2,075 
. we 2,300 | 2,080 
oj le 2,300 | 2,165 
Aug 6... 2,400 | 1,700 | 
sai cael 2,350 1,060 | 
Totals | 
to date. -|*1, 605, 529 | $20, 1l7 


+ 7 weeks 4} days. 


* 351 weeks. 


: Savings 
ended | ‘Bonds 
May 28..| 87,117 
June 1.,/ 42,179t 

a> ine | 50,200 

15... 26,200 

— * i 28,000 

oa 17,800 
July 6. | 68,450 
am 61,450 
417, 800 


8 15 weeks. 


t 3} day- total to June Ist. 


Up to July 27th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £361,520,000 has been repaid. 
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BANik Ot ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 21, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


, £ 2 £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,199 
In Cireln, ... 1374,160,954] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,073,615 

partment .. 26,086,879 | Other Secs. .. 902,189 


Silver Coin... 9,095 
as 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1400,000,009 


Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 

oz. fine)..... 247,833 


"400,247.88 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


1400,247,833 








£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 278, 01,89 
| 3,857,029 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 15,366,935 | Discounts and 
aassliaienenbaan apie Advances... 3,! 
Other Deps. : Securities.... eee 
Bankers. . 250,106,489 
Other Accts.. 53,108,470 31,066,119 
_ - -}| Notes... 26,086,879 
305,214,959 | Gold & Silver 
ROU: le arwiaah ores 1,131,028 
336, 991, 923 336,991,923 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, , Coma 
of National Debt and Dividend Account 


COMPARALIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 1945 | 1946 
Aug. | Aug. Aug. | A 
22 7 | 14 wg 


Issue Dept. : a a 


Notes in circulation. .... 1325 -61591 -0 1383 -4)1374.2 
Notes in banking depart- | 
OOM b sshkaecss ss vas 24-6 9°3 169 264 
Government debt and | 
SOCUTEION . ., oceans 1349 -4 1599 -2 1399 -2 1399-] 
Other securities......... 0-6 0-8 03 09 
ee Er ae | 03 0-2 0:2, 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 172/3 172/3 172/3 172/83 
Banking Deft. : | 
Deposits : 
PE Ris wkukscce seas | 9-8 13-9 33-8 154 
ee | 227-1, 241-1, 243-0) 250-1 
SE a tains os. 00.0 0k ieee | 55-5) 52-2) 52-4) 534 
ae Peet | 292-3) 307-2) 329-2) 3184 
Securities | | 
Government. ........... 269-2) 274-2 295-2) 278-7 
Discounts, etc.......... | 5°2) 18-3, 17-0) 134 
SO ee 6 tee ale } 10-8 22-5) 17-4 174 
RS ie Satire <:0'b 42 acho | 285-2 315-0 329-6 309-7 
Banking dept. res......... | 25-1) 10+ 18-0 27:2 
1 % % % 
~eeeertion  . . sch iss cee |} 8-5 3-4 54 845 


* Government debt is 11,015,100; capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 











Week | Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

18, ym Ff 17, 

1945 | 1946 | 1945 1946 
Working days:— | 4 6 191 191 
Birmingham...... 896 2,040 | 56,839 | 97,742 
Bradford......... 1,192 2,021 58,917 | 75,250 
Bristol........... 426; (606 22,919 | 22.618 
eee dias a 658 | — 884) 23,604 | 19,764 
BME an cin 0 d0s. doe 547 | 1,050 39,811 | 45,547 
Leicester......... 644 | 1,091 28,825 | 35,741 
Fe eee 3,557 | 5,729 | 171,654 | 205,717 
Manchester....... 2,410 4,058 112,546 | 140,683 
Newcastle. ....... 1,108 | 2,131 | 57,352 | 59,483 
Nottingham ...... 355 | 578 | 15,679 | 19,277 
Sheffield .......0% 489 | 820 30,800 | 35,656 
Southampton..... 95 | 193 6,325 | 7,044 
12 Towns........ 12,377 | 21,001 | 625,271 | 767,665 
Dublin ........+. 7,231 | 9,221 | 266,443 | 336,073_ 

GOLD AND SILVER 

the Bank of England’s official buyin: price to. old 


cemained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. Iu the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed from 71-11 cents 
per ounce to 90} cents on July 1]lth Bombay bullioa 
prices were a: follows :— 


Gold Silve: 
per per 
Fine Tula OU Fine Lotas 
1946 SB... a Rs. > 
eee .ee.... No quotation 164 (0 
ee eovevecs No quotation 
nese +s ses 0keees 98 6 168 0 
JE eee See 5 1 15 = 600 
Sere Aer Market closed 
Beads i ecieaks e 95 14 1o7 60 


ois 
12 
Gold cer 


from . 
Total re: 
Total ca 
Total U. 
Total lo: 
Total re: 


F.R. not 
Excess f 
Mr. ban! 
Govt. de 
Total de 
Total lie 
Reserve 


Ban! 


Monetar 
Treasury 


Money i 
Treasur 


Gold 
Private 
advar 
Advance 
| 
(a) In 
(b) Tr 
(c) Fi 
I 
Notes. 


Deposit 


(a) Goa 


#@) Ot 


“* Inc 
of Belg! 


Popula 


Vv 


FSSES 


Peeeseeses 



























£ 
11,015, 109 
388,073,615 


902,189 
9,096 


——$—___ 


400,000,009 


247,833 
es 
400,247,833 
r 
£ 
278,707,897 
13,839,263 
17,226,356 


31,066,119 
26,086,879 


1,131,028 
336,991,923 


nmissioners 








iS 





gregate 
Jan. 1 to 





| 336,073. 


e to old 
ighout the 
fine ounce 

The New 
1 +11 cents 
ayy bullion 


dilve: 
per 
‘inc 


s. 
4 


L otas 


0 


n 
8 
5 
ad 
7 


0 
0 
0 
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OVERSEAS RANK AUST RALIAN COMMONWEALT H— NE THERLANDS| B AN K—Million florins 
RETURNS CENTRAL BANK ———— — | 
sali Million £A’ July = ly | Aug. | Aug. 
US FEDERAL RESERVE Pie &A’s 22, 5, 12, 
Millon $’s ~ 7 l ASSETS 1945 i946 1946 | 1946 
a . y ; _ | July | July | July | Aug GUM. . cbet ta a tadeos | 713-0 713-0) 713-0} 713-0 
| | 16 22...) 39 5 Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,524 -4, 4,529 -7| 4,499 -6) 4,503 -9 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Aug Aug. | Aug Aug. As ETS 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 et: | Nil Nil 0-1 0-1 
RESOURCES 16, | 1, | 15, Gold and balances abroad. . .|204 77,205 -48,210 -91, 207 -68 Loans and advances on 
Gold certifs. on hand and due, 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 Australian coin ............ 3-81| 3-83] 3-86) 3-86 current account. .....{ 165-5; 170-2} 155-9) 158-8 
from Treasury ....++++05- 17,292 17,339) 17,352) 17,351 Govt. and other securities. . ./412 -03 406 -66:403 -37 404 -52 of which to N.E.1 42 -2 42-2} 42-2) 42-2 
Total reserves .-.-++e+eeees 17,969 18,105 18,104 18,102 Other assets .............. 13°35| 12-63| 9°77 5] Advances to Govt. .....| Nil Nil | Nil Nil 
Total cash Teserves ......++. 215) 307) 298) 298 Other assets.......... | 114-7) 121-4) 104-9} 113-0 
Total US. Govt. secs........| 21,868) 23,632) 23,593) 23,575 ee 
Total loans and secs........- 22,184) 23,913) 23,880) 23,861 Miiiee . totaee Ss j197 68/197 -68/197 -68.197 -68 LIABILITIES | 
Total resOUFCeS ..----++eeeee 42,649) 44,625 44,497) 44,962 Trading bank deposits : | Notes in circulation..... 2,670 -7 2,721 -9: 2,740 -0} 2,725 -5 
(a) Special accounts ...... 258 -11/255 -01/255 -01 254 -26 Current accounts: =] 
LIABILITIES | | (b) Other accounts ....... 22-51] 22-75| 22-85) 24-77 (a) Govt. .......006. 1,447 -2, 1,453 -6! 1,348 “7| 1,374 °5 
FR. notes in cirn......++.+ 23,555} 24,244 24,318) 24,334 Other liabilities ........... 145 52/143 -04/142 -24.136 -35 (b) Govt. special 108-2) 108-3) 108-6) 108-8 
Excess mr. bank res. ......- ' 1,200} 890; 1,040; 980 | | ar UN Fo acs 5s 777-9, 735-9} 759-6] 1770-8 
Mr. bank res. GOP... .ccrccces | 15,004} 15,991) 16,093) 16,008 - —_—__—_—_—_——_ os of which blocked | | | 
Govt. deposits ......+++++.- “ po 4 pes 1, a os oo as cae of notes 
dal Geposlts ......ccccces| J 6 8 ~ one . surrender ...... 113-6 96-7) 124-3) 111-4 
Total liabilities ............| 42,649| 44,625 44.497| 44/962 SWISS NATIONAL BANK Sundry accounts ...... 178-5 181-5) 183 ‘4 176-0 
Reserve ratio. .......+++0+- 44 5% 43 0 to, 43 0% |42 9% Million Swiss Frs. Sa . oe | makes 
BANK AND TREASURY | | a wenanlieed : * This item includes clearing account balances. 
RESOURCES | | ee | of 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,130 20,267 20,266) 20,268 | Avg | Ie | Jay | Ane CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Treasury & bank currency...} 4,200} +509) — 4.541 ee ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 Million £’s 
sony wt pal G0 cg 02 PRL MN gee, | —____— ae 
Money in circulation........ 27,351) 28,245 28,326| 28,353 | fyiseonmte rere oi wa ei we Aug. | uty | Aug | Ag 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,656} 2,771; 2,616) 2,819 Bienes Fh rack ond. bel 29-1) 33-6} 33-8) 32-1 
eee a | Sree Securities 63:7, 59-8] 58-1) 56-9 na AssETs 1945 1846 | 1986 | 1946 
| Os Si. PE wath eb 66 neue 2-65} 2°65) 2°65) 2-65 
BANK OF FRANCE LIABILITIES British Govt. ROU isiec «cans | 28 -67| 33-39) 33-39] 33-39 
: a Notes in circulation ........): 3488 -8 3554 -6) 3639 -1 3596 +8 terling balances. ......s00. 1-45, 4-54 4-01; 3-58 
______—Million France Other sight liabs | 1154-6 1283 -8 1210 -3, 1255-8 
| | | | LIABILITIES | | 
| Aug, July Aug Aug. — = Notes in circulation ........ | 33-45) 41 * 40 -36| 40-03 
3 i 5 8, | | 
AssEts | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 ANK OF REIC eye ee 
See 75,151 94,817) 94,817) 94,817 BANK OF BELGIUM ee i 
Private discounts and) Sa eal aah ce in hee Million Belgian Frs. BANK OF SPAIN 
gains 21, SD, PRA ARPT AEA seeti Million Pesetas 
Total . .| 480,358 494,050 494,550) 486,200 Aug July | Aug. | Aug. i. tat a = ae 
(a) Inoceupation costs.) 426,000 426,000 426,000; 426,000 ir 25. i ae June Apri! | May June 
(b) Treasury advances.| Nil 8,600, 9,100; 1,750 ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 ASSETS |} 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
(c) Fixed advances*...}| 54, 59,450) 59,450, 59,450 Gold . tak -| 31,218 33,148) 33,148) 33,148 Reserve: Gold.....} 1,190 1,212 -9| 1,212-9) 1,213-0 
| | Foreign exchar ’ a, 32 3,899) 5708 3,235) 3,311 Others. . .| 559 | 690°6 671-0 733-1 
LIABILITIES oe ; | . Private loans and accounts. . 541) 3, 36 3,557| 3,630 D’counts & advances 3,318 3,815 3,935 °4/ 4,178 -9 
Notes........-..+seees 450,909 612,879 625,237| 619,617 Loan to State ..........00. 43, 31¢ 48.6 $2| 49,542) 49,742 Invest. & Govt. debt! 16,015 | 15,9413} 15,891 -1) 15,729 -2 
Deposits total ......... 140,450 59,850, 61,131) 58,884 | 
(a) Govt. accounts 98 589 716 716 728 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES | | 
#) Other accounts 41,861 59,134 60,415, 58,156 Notes : thoes : | 61, 696 71,862) 72,381) 72,480 Notes in circulation.| 16,867 | 18,713 -7| 18,865 -6| 19,033 -7 
ty (a) Govt. accounts....... 2 "823 823 "823 Deposit: Govt..... | 1,698 644-2) 1,538-4) 1,219-2 
* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank (b) Private accounts 3,616) 3,502) 3,440) 3,675 Other....) 5,876 | 5,976:1) 4,350 5) 3,561 °3 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). * x 2 
UNITED «INGDOM : MON THLY Sta [ IS I ICS 
Monthly Average 1945 | 1946 
| Unit ot {| J eee a aie en cate Sa scapes _ 
|| Measurement an | oh | | | i} i] | | | 
1929 | 1932 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || June, July I Feb Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July 
a _ > | ee Bibs be | — a | pes baa re) 
| | | | | | 
Population mid 1939, 47,761,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | 
l. Electricity public supply be G oe bere |} Mill. kw.-hrs. 1} 858} 1,020} 2, 378| 2,677| 2,771) 3,078) 4, 196 3, a0) 2,652) 2,540)| 3,462} 3,820) 3, 056! ao 2,762) 2 764 
2 Retail trade, Gt, Brit.: Food ....+.seees ! Avg. daily sales ||. eve | 98 97; 100} 102) 107 109} —106)) 113} “118| 195) 24, 131). 
3 . Other merchandise .........- | | in 1942=100 | oe ih | 105} 98; 100 93} 101) 113 99 95) lly 121 148) 139| ~—«:137| 
4. asc | Oui, 101} 98; 100} 98] 105) 142) 105 101) 112} 119} 134) 131} 133) 
5. Registe red unemployed G.B, (a) ........- Thousands 1,212 2,756] 963; 350} 123 27 75, 134 .. 113} 354 368} 370 375] 376| 
6, » United Kingdom ...... weatscussee’ “a 1,276; 2,813) 1,035) 392 144 33) | 153 ‘ | 131) 387 401; 403 406! 408) 
Oe ee a skits rs 118} 306) ‘214, 591 ~—29) .s i uw 1 wt mw & 
ee and & Minatend -... 206s 8 Rhee - 50} 142} 99] 26; 10 2 4 hh: ine 4 18 19 16 16} 15} 
Se AW. CRUMME UY «ois ccavéccccsccnss ~ 69} 157! 33) 16) 5 1 en 3, 10) 10} 10 10 10} 
1, Midlands & N. Midlands (4) (¢).. = 165 371; 92) ~—28 7 1 ‘ 12]: 1} 3 632; 8s! —Ss 
lL » N.E. England (d)......cccsccceeces » 280 602! 75) 30 8 | 10)) . 1|| 19) 19} 19 20) 20 
12, » N.W. England (ce) .....cscccccceces s 285 562) 149) 54 15 3| 10) 19). 15} 57} 63) 68 70 73 
Ry a AOE naib hc chee nccsccccectven » af tae | 89) 37 13) 3) 10 18}| a0 13) 49) 50 50 51 50 
14. we. BOMMANG 2. cskecccecverspecscceces 2 "156 378} 125) 51 24) 6| 17 28) wee 25) 70) 74) 14 75 75 
15. cpr EEE: ob CRA Seg Reo ceccesaVeceaccess 2 116 228 89) 41 4 ll 10 26)) oes 22) 70) 70 70 67) 66) 
16. Northern Ireland ........esse0+ oes ° 36 68 75) 42 21 6) 15 IG ace | 18) 33) 33) 31) 31) 32) 
11 Industr. dis putes. No. days lost.......+. ° 676 541) 78) 87 126; 151 390) 228) 202) 169 184 270) 151 <08 a | 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : | | | 
18, Cereals and meat ....cccssessecceceees 1929= 100 100 70 4 93 9 102-4) 110-1) 113-1; 112-0 }} 111-9) 112-5) 112-2} 112-5) 113-0) 112-8 112 8 112-5 
19, Other f00ds ..cseccccccccsesccccccces ° @ 100! 72-8) 95 .4| 111-0} 118-3) 125-0) 125 5) 123 +2) 123+2)) 125-0} 126 6) 127-0 127-2) 124. -4| 124-4 
20. RMIED . cob heme b pec ccowiesccscceesnte » 100, 53-4) 93-0) 100-7| 100-7; 100-6) 190-6 113-9; 113-9) 115-0} 116-0) 116-0) 116-6} 119-4) 120-5 
21, BED occ divebitovenstsaccecbooudas 2 100; 76-3} 125-0) 135-7| 139-2) 142-0) 135- 161-4) 161-4!) 180-5) 180-5) 191-3) 191-3) 191-3) 204-2 
22. Total, incl. miscellaneous .........-+00¢ ~ 100, 67 8) 104-3) 114-4; 120+1) 123-5) 127-1) 0} 130 -2)| 132-7) 133-0) 134-7) 134-8) 135-1, 137-8 
Cost of Living: Min, of Labour : 
23. SOND’ s i's a an eae Co deccccccvervecessesece ” | 100; 81-8; 107-2) 108-7) 104-9) 107-9) 109-1) ‘4; 114-3) 109-7) 109-7; 109-7) 109-7) 109-7) 111-0 
24. BRL... oe cccdusv yee cus beeches séeccees Le 87-8) 113-1) 121-4) 121-9) | +3) 126-3) 123-8) 123-8) 123-8) 124-4) 123-8) 125-0 
25. Industrial securities, "Financial News ..... | 7“. i. 1935=100 = 0} 64-0) 68-2) 74-3) 82-9 *1) 109-4) 115-3) 113-2) 119-6 126-5 127-6) 123-0 
er MOON UE cece owwes 28= 100 96-8) 113-6) 122-8) 129-6) 133+9 6) 136 -4'| 138-9) 138-8) 141-0) 142-7) 142-2) 141-3 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative %f).. eebecccce Mill £’s 815-0) 827 -0.1495 -3}2174 -6)2 +5; 893 -1//2963 -6}3401 -2) 213 0} 451-4, 710-2) 955-3 
28, ° expenditure (P)ecccdccccee | » | 82 9-5) 859 -53970 -7/4876 33 ‘51771 “9| 4941 7/5601 -1| 313-6) 593-9| 983 -2:1232-8 
29. Bank of Eng.: Notes "in Cire. (g) os eccee | » _ 3} 258-5) 566-0} 651+3) 806 -9) *4/1299 ‘7 1327 +0}1326 -5|1341 -8|1341 -8 1360 5/1374 -3 
3%,  ,, Bankers’ deposits (g)....+-.2.e-00s 2 2-9] 81-3 110-0) 121+1| 136-3 9) 227 -5|| 224-9} 232-2) 226-0) 234-7, 256-1) 259-9 
3L c Govt. sec. Banking Dept. (g) ...... » 55 9) 64 0 143-0) 142-8) 150-7 2) 242° ‘0)) 213- 3) 209 -0} 204 -6| 218-7) 267: 279 ‘9 
learing Banks: (A | | 
32, posits fh ’ We AUMNEE Log eet, oe . 1,738, 1,791) 2,484} 2,970) 3,376 4,692)| 4,751| 4, aio 4684| 4 149 4,865] 4.894) 5,045) 5,113 
3 =F) Cash and bal. with BE. ........... "194, "187/265, (311 344 4 494] '500)) °483| 493] ‘509/509 524) ‘532 
4. we DISCOURSE .cccccccccccccscesercsece » 229, 308 366 231 235 135; 181 340 379} 433) 471) 526) 522 
3% =, Treasury Deposit Receipts Ge cvi Silas » ooo cos ose 495, 642 1,811]} 1,939) 1,994) 1,468) 1,443) 1,449 1,374) 1,302) 1,382 
%, » Advances ....... véeCUeenes cbs s.ses 2 991 884 944 849) 795 761| 788 838 "853) 834, 848 883) 877 
31. vw Investments......cccccsecesss ef » 257 348) — er 1,069 1,157|| 1,128) _ 1,241 a 1,282, 1,322) 1,382) 1,406 
3. Interest Rates: Bank rate.......-..---. Per cent, 5 +498) 3-008) 2 2 2) 2 2 2) 2| 2 2 
39, » Three months’ bank bills........... e § +26; 1°87) 1 04 i 03 1-03 1-03; 0-03!) 0-53 .. 3 0-53} 0-53) 0-53) 0-53 
oe gg Day to Gay lems o.cas.. cc ceciccs ‘ 4-47| 1-61) 0-76) 0-75} 1-00 1-00) 1 -00}] 0-50 0-50} 0-50) 0-50} 0-50 
4. —s,,_- Yield on 24% Consols .........---. | es i} 461) 3- 15 3+40} 3-12) 3- —_ “7 2-71 | 2 50) 2 7 2 7 2-59 


















(a) From M arch, 1942, figures aie exclusive of men cl: sssified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full- _ employ ment. 


1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. 


January, 1940. 


beginning in year shown 








(6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions, 
(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. 
Monthly figures are cumulative 


(g) Average ot weekly figures. 


(c) I 


Since January, 


ncludes Southern division before 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 


(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank 
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PRR et De 


Company | 


Breweries, &c. 


Clarkson’s Old Brewery .........ee00e 
Colchester Brewing ........-seseceeee 
Friary, Holroyd & Healy’s.........+++ 
Groves (John) & Sons .........eeeeeee 
Hancock (Wm.) & Co.........e-eeeeee 
Kay’s Atlas Brewery......++s-+eeee0 
Lichfield Brewery........eseseseeeees | 
Parker’s (Burslem). ......0+-eeeeeseee | 
Seaver Evans & Co.....cceecescccece® 
Showell’s Brewery .........ecscceecee 
South African Breweries. .......e++e0s 
Strettons Derby Brewery . 
Style & Winch ........cceeeeeccccees 
Threltall’s Brewery .......ceeeeeeeece 
Vaux & Associated .......ccceeee eee 
Wataey Combe Reid & Co. ......-+0+ ° 
Wells’ Watford Brewery.........++e- ° 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Assoc. Coal & Wharf Companies....... 
ps x Ludlow ........--++ee80 eee 








Susie Clarke timited ig nee eenes 
Financial, Land, &c. 

Cons. Sisal Estates of E. Africa ....... 

Malayan Rubber Loan and Agency . 

Metropolitan Housing Corporation . . 

Monument Property Trust.........++- - | 

Telephone Properties Limited ........- 
Rubber 


Chersonese (F.M. ‘S.) Estates.......000- 
Emerald Rubber & Coconut ........ ee 
Igalkande Rubber .........-eseeeeeee 
ava Amalgamated ..........ssseee- rae 
ugra Land & Carey ......seeeeeccece | 
Mahawale Rubber & Tea .......--++ees 
Pelmadulla Rubber Co...........-+ee8 
Port Dickson-Lukut (F.M.S.) Rubber .. 
ear 
Rubber Estates of Ceylon ........+++- 
Seaheld ...ncccccsceccvcccccvceceese 
Waterfall (Selangor) .......-++2seeee 
Yam Seng Rubber. ........-sceeceees 


Assam Go. ....scccrcscccvccevecccoes | 
Craighead ....ccccccccccecess apes | 
Glentafffe . 0. ccccccccccccccccccccccs | 
Pabbojan. 0... cccccccccccccssccvcgen | 
DS. <cdbbindd0toseceeenycounsees | 
Southern India Tea Est..........eeeee | 
Tjiwangie Tea............eceeecececs 
Textiles j 
Associated Weavers Limited ........++ | 

Harben’s Limited..........-.eeeeceee 
Holden (isaac) ...sscccccccescvcccses 
Kelsall & Kemp.........-+2-2seeceee } 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee.....,...sceee 
Trusts | 
Ailsa Investment Trust.........0eeee. | 
Caledonian Trust... 
Edinburgh & Dundee Investment...... j 

POrwarG BOOM 6 sins. . os05 22 cipwoccces 
Imperial Col. Fin. & Agency .........- | 
Second Consolidated Trust...........- | 
Other Companies 

Bassett (Geo.) & Co. .....cccecccccces 
Benn Bros. Limited.........cceeeeees 


British Coated Board .......csccecees 
Caw & GeO... 2.5 nine oc ccncccctpenccene | 
Dufay-Chromes. oi... 6560 ccusvccsese | 
Elect. Switchgear & Assoc. Man. ...... 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour... 
Fisons Lampited. .... 6s ccscvonceses 


Gloucester Rly. Carriage..........-++- 
Greenwood & Batley. ..........seeees 
Handley Page Limited ............+4+ 
Hovenden (R.) & Soms .........ccce0- 
Howden, James, & Co. ........s-eee0e 
Jones’ Sewing Machines .........seee0s 
Lisbon Electric TramwayS.........+0+ 
Lovell & Christmas .........ccseccces 
Manley & Regulus... .......sccecccee 
Meesons Limited ........0.seccesccee 
Newman & Watson ...........csecces 
North Cent. Wagon & Fin. ........... 
Phoenix Oil & Transport ..........006 
Phoenix Oil Products .............206 


Provincial Cinematograph Theatres .... | 
Pye Limited . , ootee | 
Richardsons, Wetec ci. cen. inacl 
Ridings Stores, Limited .............+ 


Sanders Bros. (Stores) Limited ........ | 
Sangers Limited........... 

Sentinel (Shrewsbury i 
Stephen Smith & Co.. 
Stream-Line Filters 
Transport Services Limited ........... | 
Wagon Repairs. . 
Wellman Smith Owen. 
Whites (Timothy) and T: MEE s oncvben 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin eos eae se Se ees 





Totals (£000's): 
August 1, 1946, to August 21, 1946..... | 
January 1, 1946, to Aueust 21, 1946.... 
+ Free of Income Tax 

4) I 





Year | 


Ended 


June 
June 
June 
une 
May 
May 
june 
June 
une 
Mar. 
June 
Mar. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
April 
une 
far. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
une 
far. 

Mar. 

Dec. 


| Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Mar. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


| Dec. 


Feb. 
Mar 


Mar. 
April 
June 
June 
June 


May 


| Jan. 


June 
April 
July 
June 


Mar 
June 


Mar. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Sept. 


| May 


May 
Mar. 
Dec, 
Jan. 
April 
May 
Dec. 
June 
April 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
Mar. 


| Mar. 


April 


| Dec. 


Mar. 


Mar. 3 
Mar. 3 


| Dex 
| July 


30 
30 
30 | 
30 

31 

31 | 
30 | 
30 
2 
31 
30 
3l 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 
sl 


Ww 
ve 


w 
re 


w 
re 


a 
So 


30 | 
31 | 
31 
1 | 
30 | 
30 | 


29 | 
15 | 





Ino of Cos.| 


100 | 


1,363 | 




















(a) Ten months. 
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(6) Eleven months’ figures. 


(hk) 10% on Ord. Stock, 6}° on B. Ord. Stock, 74% and 5% on Od. Shares. 


yy £90,202 credit on liquidation of Grovesend Steel 























(c) Including £2 3s. 3- 72d. et Per Founders’ Share. 
(zg) 10% on Ord. Stock and Ord. Shares. 6} 
(¢) 164% paid Free of Income Tax. 


{ 


1 
2 


iB 


Ord. Stock. 


» Paid Free of Income Tax. 





al . 
COMPANY RESULTS (August 1, 1946, to August 21, 1946) 
| | | ee 
| . . i Appropriation Precedi i 
| Net | Available aa seaaeee receding Year 
Total Deprecia- Profit for eepeeniemesenniny —y . 
Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- P 2 | . + Se : a 
Steal tion ref | Ord. Rate | To Free _in | Total Net | Ord, 
Div . * Bie. | Reserves Carry Profit Profit | Di 
| | oe | v. 
aii eal i Forward | 
£ | £ £ | £ | £ 4 | % £ £ £ | ££ 
§3,350| ... 21,036 83,560 | 5,250 15,750 | 30 ie + 36 || 53,487 20,110 3 
104,529 | 1,993 8,199 20,760 2,047 6,094 | 17% ae + 58 ] 103,186 | 6,515 | jg 
40,332 | * 13,110 | 85,293 2,756 6,711 10 3,500 |+ 143 || 38,772 | 338 
381,338 is 140,386 | 166,740 § 20,936; 92,346) 15 | 30,000 — 2,896 | 402,747] 143,469 it 
97,159 | 6,845| 19,750 | 49,631 5,167 | 9,675 | 12 .. | 4,908 || 86,040} 17,263] Ig 
321,948 | . | 93,232] 153,101 || 24,000 32,175 | 12h | 39,644 /— 2,587 || 326,975 | 75,571] Ip 
12,383 | eg 8,800 | 50,255 | 2,079 | 6,562} 10 | shi + 159 |} 11,504 | 7,970 | 39 
31,937 | 121} 13,698 | 41,892 | 3,610 | 10,065} 10 + 23 | 32,075 | 12,586 | 9 
492,902 55,439 ; 105,139 || 1,056) <€630} 21°] _... + 1,154 | 485,367 47,711 | i 
388,837 | 70,612 | 132,057 - | 40,631] 15 24,345 + 5,636 || 324,020 | 60,838 | Js 
56,604 | 20,222] 66,452 || 7,245 11,700 | 27% 1,000 |+ 277 || 54,833} 18,094 
1,489,597 246,811 | 449,545 || 26,250] 299,914] 6st én — 19,353 || 1,449,587 | 386,530 it 
222,699 58,737 | 111,083 | 6,518 51,750 | 32 1+ 469 || 243,254 55,214 | 3 
657,867 --» , | 89,452 | 195,761 | 10,948 82,500 | 30 so — 3,996 626,280 84,697 | 3 
997,847 48,542 | 198,890 | 367,872 | 13,921 | 145,063 | 20 20,000 |+ 19,906 || 995,044 84,624 | 99 
97,4264, .... | 75,635a| 167,677 22,456 | 49,239 | 10 - [+ 3940 ]) 77,490) 61146) 9 
2,200,941 .- "| 468,863 | 833,776 | 115,483 | 347/526 | 20 |+ 5,854 || 2,082,866 | 442,077] a9 
34,442 2,601 | 6,379 | 13,163 || 6,160 oo 8 beet i+ 29 | 28,758 | 4,329 | Ni 
j | | | 
186,066 27,174 44,741 87,309 wit 29,310| 8 10,000 |+ 5,431 || 225,005 | «1683 | 8 
359,458 | 98,510 | 120,438} 221,753 || 7,000} 49,500) 15 |... + 63,938 || 726,651 | 107,528! 45 
55,575 | 2,212 36,696 44,319 16,399 6,553; 7% | 10,000/+ 3,744 57,558 | 21,584 | Nj 
4,324,229 | 1,061,357 | 1,226,322 | 1,838,867 161,477 | 529,948 | 12$ | 150,000 |+ 384,897d| 3,701,322 | 819,599 ia 
645,506 |. 258,351 | 445,108 || 41,513 | 140,625; 17§ | 47,380 |+ 28,833 616,350 | 213,861} 45 
128,705 7,026 | 16,488 27,210 || 8,855 ol 7,000 |+ 633 || 149,492 | 9,444! 5 
1,067 | = 168 3,828 || Se a a: ae AA + 168 || 1,019 | 60} Na 
101,870 | is 54,857 | 68.849 || 45,937 | ey aac + 8,920) 101,049 | 20,948 | yg 
155,554 | ave 85,161 | 85,439 44,471 -» | ev | 37,500 /+ 3,190} 145,511 | 262 | Na 
84,387 | ase 29,935 | 72,937 || 11,541 13,561 6 | 4,000 |+ 833 82,467 | 29,322 | ¢ 
| | | | | | i 
1150] oo. |Dr. 402 | 9,928 || a | a - 402 | 1,167 66 | Na 
2246) ae S| 866 | 10,871 | .. coe | - [+ 866 || 606 67 | Nil 
2:924 | . =a 136 38,132 |] ae ie ; - Be] 2,461 773 | Na 
377| 1. ‘|Dr. 560 |Dr. 3.419 |) .. | - ~ |- 560] 357 |Dr. 679 | Ni 
2,340 = 317 15,675 os nes e + 317} 2,246 550 | Nil 
1,123 | . |Dr — 688 11,892 > eee ese ~ |— 688)! 1,216 \Dr. 196) Na 
5,378 | 1,900 7,323 » 1,694 7 o + 206 || 6,114 2,222) 9 
508 | Dr 440) \Dr. 19,927 ; = poo Mkt hence A 417 |\Dr. (4491 Na 
34,455 bo: fe! (MNS 7,771 - a cS, “ + 6,076 || 1,978 ‘Dr. 976| Na 
63,711 | 1,815 | 5,253 8,434 || . oe 4,400; 5 | ws + 853 || 57,622 | 6,510] 4 
73T) . OCT 31,251 || . | 4799) 18 | be + 1,622 87,543 21,883 | 35 
2,958 | | Dr. 2,321 12,154 || - ia ce A eww oe 900 146| Na 
468 | ose Dr. 2,264 |Dr. 29,891 || . a0 se —_— oe |— 2,264 | 355 |Dr. 2,629! Na 
13,426 1,000 6,202 6,810 | one | 5,380 4 oo §=ft 322) 13,632 5,924 | 
804 ie Dr. 1,705 19,415 “ as ee al l= ee 873 |Dr. 596 st 
462 | \Dr. 14.597 \Dr. 42/287 || «= f= (14,827 | 385 |Dr. 14,068 | Nil 
6,577 | 24 636 || + 24 1,265 | 91] Nil 
178,838 | .. | 30,835 68,375 || .. (| 932,000] 6 | -.. — 1165 || 607,298| 32,471] 5 
12,183 2,000 5,936 11,283 328 | 2,988 , ta 2,500 (+ 120 |} 20,520 | 3,651} § 
35,773 | = 2,113 3,774 || “ | 2,571 | 10 nee \— 458 || 36,377 | 2,315| 5 
ENDO A c~< <7]: «08 40,936 || 10,312 | 15 | 10,000|+ 938] 18,247 | 8,247 | 10 
6,065 | 500 | 3,214 | 3,946 bes 1,875 6t | 1,000 |+ — 339 | 3,578 | 1.491 | 4 
121,561 | 1,927} 10,951 | 12,251 438 | 6,470 | 10 3,000 |+ 1,043 114,423 | 8,953 | 8 
2,680, .. | 1,768 | 8,375 - | g ~~ te be. ie ves 2,600 | 1,478 | Nil 
| | | | | 
C1:550:} -... -|- 37,640 63,472 || 3,150 19,491 | 35 | 15,000 |— 101 67,348 38,796 | 25 
136,773 | 22,000 | 12,674 34,564 | 12375] o,f wee |] we 299 || 118,011 | 9,076 | Nil 
63,137 | 10,453 45,684 59,407 || 5,710 | 23,381} 20 | + 16,593 || 18,103 | 8,603 | 15 
143,591 19,406 45,736 87,991 | 14,700 | 30,094 | 125 + 942 | 102,958) 40,383! 10 
286,333 | .. | 128,213 226,112 || 10,500 63,568 | 12} | \+ 54,145 || 265,056 49,022 | 12} 
| | ! | i 
41,601 | | 19,502 35,898 12,094 | 5,775; 3b | 1,236 |+ 397 | 37,091 17,182 3 
115,839 - | 32,599 76,969 || 14,258| 14410; 6 | ... |+ 3,931 112,237 | 29,544] 5 
171,026 | ~ | 59,501 90,847 || 17,174] 25,720} 1 15,000 + 1,607 158402 | 53,728| 9 
18,491 | a. 10,200 | 20,834) 3150) 4950) 15 | .. (+ 2,100 |} 16,883 |  8,651| Im 
11,730 | ie 10,501 10,501 | =... = | = -10,501c) 7 ag 22,272 | 9,283} 7 
89,161 | 18,615 19,538 |} 16,062]... aa + 2553 | 90,407| 20,732! Na 
| | | | | 
73,629 | « | 39,994 53,732 | 3,937 | 26,875 | 20 10,000 — 818 || 77,890 37,057 | 20 
162,669 | 300 | 38,230 61,133 | 4,805 | 31,446 Ded, 38 cs + 1,979 147,072 | 38,880 Onl. 
| ef. Def. 
50,065 1,506 | 30,534 53,662 oo .paeaaes T 2 + 8,342 || 25,763/ 17,628) 14 
464,337 | 19,743 | 56,628 | 106,267 22,500; 33,049 15 --» | 1,079 || 130,215] 32,903) 15 
199,723 | 15,791 | 95,397 95,397 || 6,900 | 17,566; 10 70,931 a | 182695|  57,719| Nil 
35,551| ... | 19,087 35,522 || 3,019} 15,125| 20 bes... 943 35,674 | 17,878} 20 
235,008 | 62,475 57,251 | 230,027 || 17,997 6,865 | 25 + 32,389 || 207,248; 47,794] 25 
442,775 | 69,683 | 106,923 153,513 | 21,245 an} @ | + 12,447 551,632, 79,047) 
106,041 | 5,637 | 80,660 145,999 16,250} 33,100; 20 | 25,000 + 6,310 | 101,430;  75,453| 10 
163,785 | 32,510 67,778 84,201 -» | 5518] 1 25,000 |— 534 | 143,150| 42,207| 
138,313 20,000 | 58,619 | 103,953 || 3,690 | 27,871} 15 | 10,000 |\+ 17,058 145,583 43,864 15 
170,390 |... | -169,140 | 235,416 || 10,454 | 80,280 | 264(i)) 75,000 |+ 5,406 | 163,566 | 162,316 | 25/7 
61,828 889 11,807 | 51,160 | 4,523 | 7,077 | 10 ae + 207) 52:181| 11,059! 10 
208,358 | 21,000 | 38,804 | 68,699 i a) 6 OROT eee) Bee 15,000 |+ 896 ' 211,023 29,332 | 15 
18,590 1,150 | 5,740 23,639 || 2,048 | 3,825 | 8 Sr ae 133 || 13,664 | 7,321| 6 
1,411,484 | 55,000 54,240 95,689 12,766 47,552) 5 \— 6,078 || 1,286,488 | 78,827| 5 
185,299; ... | 64,835; 147,258 45,000 45,000| 6 | — 25.165 | "178,555 | 115,038) 6 
45,045 11,327 | 28,830 65,483 | 729; 13,709; 20 | ... {+ 14,392 || 108,737 | 8,171 | 20 
34,576 | 1,904} 21,158 30,905 || 4,107; .. | .. | 15,000;+ 2,051 )) 28,771| 16,799 | 12} 
12,210 | 350 5,130 12,127 || 2,362 | 2,338 | 5 3,000 |— 2,570 | 8,976 | 3,233 | N 
116,474 . 37,250 | _ 62,770 || 8,532 16,500 | 4-8d. 10,000 |+ 2,218 || 114,536 | 33,397 | 48d 
33,600 | meees 1° “peep LP eek ee ae + 15,441 6,037 |Dr. 23] Nil 
mat. 8 564 4.680 - - a + 564 5,049 | 110 | Nil 
1,460,324 | 146,910! 263,987 | 411,901 127,646 96,250 | 35 + 40,091 || 1,395,479 | 192,269] 15 
130,079 | 9,552 | 50,077} 179,660 7,875 29,709 | 25 a + 12,493 || 122,982 77,165 | 25 
146,453 | 53,120 87,333 | 166,681 .. | 70,067] 12 | 50,000 |— 32,734 124,599 | 62,880| 8 
eer sc 3,911 4,586 || 4,290{  ... 4. — 379] 3,604 | Dr. 254) Nil 
35,956 | 17,010 88,519 13,125 | ef: me 8 * + 3,885 35,609 | 18,312) 
266,846 | ~ 135,576 | 317,872 || 19,275} 96,440) 30 | 19,243 |+ 618 || 226.6655 2245908, 25 
69,360 | 9,855 35,897 | 91,881 2,700 --- | «oo | 50,000 |— 16,803 137,480 26,795 | Nil 
67,103 | 30,159 33,744 6,590 | 12,429| 10 Be + 11,140 32,245 12,602, § 
52,385 "866 16,430 32,471 ce. 80s. 4mo00| 1s 4,000 |— 570 || 29,949 25,547 | 13 
120,228 | 300 58,647 102,006 7,593 | 29,036 mi lj + 22,018 || 127,366} 38,669 12 
159,405 | 17,415 61,753 93,338 || 13,125 43,643 | 15 2,017 |+ 2,968 125,718 42,302 | 10 
187,698 | 11,769 42,097 88,742 te 31.570 | 12 | 10,000 |+ 527 106,600 41,697 | 12} 
592,335 | fe 155,758 | 240,327 62,850} 78,334/ 30 |... + 14,574 || 565,895 | 140,009 | 30 
33,267 | 33,267 34,863 a | 28,500] 10 | 5,000 |— ss 233] 28,373) 28,373] 8 
a) ne oma cee eo aa —_— 
| | | 
23,793 E 1,884 | 6,090 | 10,885 | 1,177 | 3,412 | 831 |4+ 670'|| 99,908 5,050 | a 
356,217 | 5,460 | 139,480 | 231,691 |! 97,536 88,568 | 15,532 |+ 7,844 | 342, 199 | 124,148 | 
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B=Farliest date. 
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a LORPON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND 














) Prices, Year || 
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1| | 


*To redemption, cspumptions indicated: Net yields after nining. 
U= Undated (flat yield). 








A=Septemberl5, 1946. 











Be Tee] & "Price, Price, Gross 
| ; _ =©{ Aug. Aug. | Yield,* | Yield,* 
fee eee Pe 21. | Aug. 21, | Aug. 21, 
OR: ns on ee ee ee ees 
“t | 
\| British Funds* Lf s. d. H 
| 00g || Na . Det. 25% 1944-48....]] a 100% | 1008 |... #4 10 4) 
101% Token 3% %, 1948-53 . E | lOlgxd) l0lgxd) 0 7 9/114 1 
| j00! || War Bonds 2 4 1949-51.. || E 102} 102 | 010 9}/113 4 || 
| 100 | Bacheques Es + H%6 1950. E | 100% 100% 015 6 ib? 3 
| 100) || War Bonds 24% 1951-53..|/ E | l2jxd) 102j%exd 0 16 4/118 5 |; 
| J00% || War Bonds 29 %, 1952- 54..11 E 102xd| 102%xd) 018 9 | 0 
100} || Funding 24% {352. 57....1) E | 1034 1034 | 0 18 10 4 
| gi | War Bonds 24% 1954- 56... E 102} 102% }1 12/2 3 
102i ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58.....|| E 1058 105 ¥% | 019 1 5 
102! || War Loan 3% 1955-59. . E 106% | 106% |019 0|2 6 
101i |/Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. | E 1044) | 104, | 1 1 8) 2 8 
98 || Funding 24% 1956-61..."..|) E 102% | 102% )1 3 3\2 6 
1014 | Funding 3% 1959-69. ....|| E 106 106 | 1 3 4/210 
112% || Funding 4% 1960-90...... i E | 118% 118} 016 5 10 1 
10144 ||Savings Bds. 3%, 1960-70. E | 105}xd) 105%xd) 1 4 4 | 3 10 5 
| 99} ||Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. E 100 xd, 1004xd) 1 6 9 8 ll 
113} | Vietory Bonds 4% 1920-76 § | 1184xdi 118Axd) 1 011} 21211 
| 101 ~—(||Savings Bds. 3% °1965-75..|| E 106 | 106¢ |1 5 7/211 8 
1034 | War Loan 34% aft. 1952..|| E 1064 | 107 | 017 0|2 8 6 
| 1091 + |/Consols 4% (after 1957).. E 113} 113 |01611\)210 8 
1064 }\Conv. 34% (after 1961). . E 112} 2% |1 1 4) 21111 
| 103} || Treas. Stk. So, (aft. 1966). || E 106} 106g | 1 5 9 12 6 
102 ‘|| Redemption 3% (1986-96). || E 112) 11244 |1 5 8 ll 34 
Tt | Local Loans 300. ‘cic vanecl va | U 100 # 100g |112 9/219 9 
914 ||Consols 24%......00-.+- i U 6% | 97 |1 8 S| 211 9 


i tax at 9s, in f, 11/103 
§ Average 





Prices, 
Year 1946 
jan. 1to Aug. 20 | 
High | Low | 


163/- | 147/- 
132/6 | 118/6 











(a) Interim div. 


W) Allowing for exchange. 








~~ (6) Final div. 


(k) Includes 24% tax tree yield basis, one, 











two, yearly 
(n) Yield basis, 69 -58%. 


1} 
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| jon. Ito Aug. 20}, 
| “High i, ‘Low _ 


ELAS 





Last two | 
Dividends | Name 1 Security 


a L2 








| 4 


-|| 50/- 
|| 38/ 
|| 71/ 


of 97/6 


| 946 (I I to | Price, Yield, 
an. Oo} ‘ . Aug. ug. 
i| Aug. a \ Name of Security ie — 
High | ‘Low, i 1946 | 1946 | 
y| Dom. & Col. Govts. fs. 4. | 
99} || 110 1004 |\Australia 33% 1965-69..... | 107 825 9) 
99; || 110 102§ ||New Zealund 33% 1962-65..)) 103 3.0 0 
} 113 || 118 114 ||Nigeria 4% 1963.......... | 118 a 3s. 332] 
104 ||: 110% | 105 =| South Africa 34% 1954-59. .|| 109 2 5 1] 
| | Corporation Stocks i 
99 103 994 ||Birmingham 23% 1955-57..)) 102 29 0 
100 || 105} 100} ||Bristol 3% 1958-63........ 104 212 3} 
993 || 105} 00 |\Glasgow 3% 1963-66.......|) 105} Ra PT] 
94) || 1018 97 LAAy Dip cssascessccccces 1004 }219 8) 
100 || 104} 100) \'Liverpool 3%, 1954-64.....- | 104 |}2 8 10| 
|| Foreign Governments 
914 || 1013 94 |\Argentine 3}°, Bds. 1972.. 101 | 3 8 10 | 
67k || 78 70} |\Austria 44%, Gtd. 1934-59. .|| 73} 1416 8 | 
0 | 43 36! = || Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14% 38 318 11 
6 || 72 64 \\Brazil 5°, 1914A. Int. 38%.) 664 15 1 6] 
21} 348 25 ~=||Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 -48%. 324 312 9) 
474 674 46 |\Chinese 5% 1913.......... 49} Po ST 
9} || 97 914 |\Portuguese External 3%. 97 | 3 110 || 
654 || 76 72 ||Spanish 4%, Sealed Bonds. .|| 74 5 8 1] 
13 88} 75 Uruguay 34% Assented . 873 40 0} 
Last two Price, Yield, || 
eam Name of Security Ke ve | 
(a) 6) © | Pa 1946 | 1946 || 
i. 2. wo © Railways s. d. || 
38 | Nil 24 . | Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt. 44 en 
8? Nil ¢ Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. | 124 Nil | 
50 2c 3 c|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. adem {| 514 16 3) 
i 61 63 e 3 bliCan. Pacific Com. $25...... | $224 9 6 
534 3b 2 a'\\Great Western Ord. Stk.....|) 55 2 6) 
106 || 2h b| 2a )\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ..|) 114 8 3 
493 || 2b 2 a\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|) 51 |}717 0 
264 || be 4 ciIL.MLS. Ord. Stock........- | 27) 1419 0 
§ || 2 6 2 a||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk... 53 ll 0 |} 
55 || 1pd 1} @ | London Transport ‘C’Stk..|} 58 1 0] 
183 || 2 c| 2 c|\Southern Def. Stock....... | 20 (10 2 0} 
68} || 25) 2a | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|} 70} 3 0| 
\| || Banks & Discount 
86/6 10 db Th a ||Alexanders £2, {1 pd.,..... 94/6 14 0 
64 24a\ 5 6|\Bank of Australasia £5..... 8} 7 0] 
453 6 ¢ 6 c|\Bank of Montreal $10...... £1} 18 6h 
234 6 c| 6 c|\Bank of New S. Wales {20..)| 29 
14/3 7b 7 a |\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... |} 82/- 7 6) 
63/9 345| 3 a@|\Barclays (D.C. & O.)* A,’ £1)) 80/- | 13 0 |} 
93 2ha\ 2a |\Chartered of India £5.....-| 13k | 17 6 || 
91/- 94 d | a |\District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...... 01/3 | 12 3] 
480 Nil c} > c || Hong ae & Shanghai $125|| £894 | Nil || 
58/6 || 6 b| eae 6 £5, {1 pd. ..... | 66/- | L323 6h 
81/- || Bo Martins Bank {1.......... 97/- | | i 34 
85/- || 8 b i ° ||Midland Bank /1, fully paid) 96/- | 13 6 6 || 
64 | 5} 5 a |\Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid 72 7 10 || 
13/9 746| Tea \\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... 81/- | 312 10 
477 if b 8a | Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.) 525 | 4 10 | 
20} 5 a| 12 6 Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.| 254 | 6 9 
63/- 5 b\| 5 a|Union Discount {1 Stk.....)| 76/- | ce YT i 
90/6 9b 9 a Westminster /4, {1 paid.... 98/- | 12 0 
| insurance | 
30} 40 a} 50 » | Alliance £1, fully paid......|] 35 | ;}211 6) 
15 4/6a| 6/-b \Atlas £5, {1} POI dconscas- 153 | 5 7 II 
10} 15 a| 2246 Commercial Union {1...... 125 | 19 6 || 
135/- 16 a) 16 b \\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.. 155/- | ll 6] 
63 10 a| 11} |\London & Lancashire fl.. 8 ll 6 
15} | $226 +20 a) Pearl £1, fully paid........ 19} 3 TT 
li} 6/-b 6/Ta ‘Phoenix £1, fully paid eae 62 20 1 6) 
29 |'469.07c +114} c (Prudential (1‘'A*....... a 19 6+ 
103 ll a at \ Royal Exchange {1........ | ay 3 8 
10; 3/3a\ 3/3b |\Royal £1, fully paid........ 12} 12 0 
\\ Breweries, &c. 
183/- | +15 6| +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1. .)| 190/- 2 
115/33| 7a! 15 b |\Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1..)) 1358/6 4 10 
|} 18 b| Na \\Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1..|| 161/- | i 
18 b 74 a ||Ind Coope &e,. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 129/6 | 19 3} 
99/6 || 13 6 8 a \\Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.|| 108/- | 17 9 || 
137/- | +45 a| +11} 5 |S. African Breweries £1. . 156/- 2 Of} 
40/6 || 2a 74 b |\Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. fl. 48/3 420 
93/6 6 a| 14 b\\Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1)) a 14 0 6 
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$1.60 c International Nickel n.p.... 








Tha lik) 17} |\United Molasses Ord. 6/8 . 











aba uy Union Cp. 12/6 fy. a pe vse 


(a) Aiso > special payment 10% 
”) Yield basis, 8%. 


1 
% || tron, Coal and Steel 
8} © ||Babcock & Wi.cox Ord. fi: » 
164 © || Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1.. 
+6% > ||Brown (John) Ord, 10/-.. 
84 b |\Cammell Laird Ord, Stk. 5/- 
5 b| ||Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... 
15 b 'iCory (Wm.) Ord, Stk. £1... 
8 c|}Dorman Long Ord. {1..... 
7 4 |\Guest Keen &c, Ord Stk. £1 
5 a ||Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- .. .|) 
7 c |Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1.| 
123 » \|Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1) 
{24a |Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. = 
12} ¢ ||Stewarts & Lloyds Def. 
4a \Swan, Hunter ‘Ord. Stk. A. 
124 c ||Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8.. 
24 a ||United Steel Ord. Stk. {1.. 
6 h \\Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- 
Textiles 
Nil . ||Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1)| 
5 Bradford Dyers Ord, Stk. £1 
8 c ||British Celanese Ord. 10/~.. 
tal \Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. oo; 
2ta \Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1.. 
24! | |English S. Cotton Ord. ri 
|\Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. fi.. 
i a ||Hoyle ( oshua) Ord. Stk. 2/— 
74 ¢ ||Lanes, Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. . 
20 > |\Patons & Baldwins Ord. fl. 
|| Electrical Manufa 
10 c\\Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. : 
4 a'\B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1) 
15 6 |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
4 a| English Electric Ord. Stk. {1} 
li} c General Electric Ord. Stk. £1)} 
Gas and Electricity || 
» |\County of London Stk. £1. . 
b | Edmundsons Ord. Stk. - 
at a | Gas Light & Coke Stk. £ 
44 > ||North-East Electric Stk. {1. 
6 6 |Scottish Power Ord. Stk, {1. 
| Metor and Aircraft 
25 . ||Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.... 
4 c |/B.S.A. Ord. Stk. f1........ 
6 +» | Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. 
0 c|\De Havilland Ord. Stk, £1.. 
7 c |\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1.. 
15 a |\Hawker Siddeley Ord. Wess 4 
12} b ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. Tilntisatocs 
+7} 5 |\Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. Stk. 
20 ~«|\Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. £1... 
| Shipping 
14 6 ||Cunard Ord. Stk. {1....... 
6 + |\Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord {1 
1 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. {1 
. a ||P. & O. Def. Stk. £1....... 
6 






¢ ||Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. a 
c ||\Union Castle Mail Stk. £) . 
Tea and Rubber 
Nil c ||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.... 
10 6b — (Assam) Tea f1...... 
mdon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. 
Nil c ||Rubber Pitns. Trust f. etal 
Nil < palin Gon Heese 4s on Oinere 


il 

15 2|\|Angio-Iranian Ord. Stk. fl. 
174 a \|Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-.. 

[Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1: . 
$3 5 ||Shell Transport Ord. Stk. i 
10 } |\Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 
Miscellaneous 
117 6 ||Assoc. British Picture 5/-. 
10 c|\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1... 
12} 6 |\Barker (John) Ord. {1..... 
35 c|\Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 
6 /||British Aluminium Stk. {1.. 
c |\Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. fl 
12 6 ||British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1 
9 c|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... 
12} a |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... 
10 « ||\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £1 
12 c|{Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {17 
8 c | Elec, & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. 
ite c |\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 











17} b \|Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. v 
12} b |(Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1.. 
9 ¢|Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 
5 » \\Imperial Chemical Ord. . 
+74 a |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 . 


5 ¢|\Lever & Unilever Ord, {1.. 
10 c \\London Brick Ord. {1...... 
35 6 | Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- .. 

5 a |\Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... 

14 @ |\Murex {1 Ord. Stk......... 
25 c|\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. 
12} 6 | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 

3a | | Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. {1.. 
15 c |/Triplex Safety Glass 10/-.. 
10 a |\Tube Investments Ord. A. 

3$ a |\Turner & Newall Ord. {1.. 


4 c|\Wall Paper Defd. f{1....... 
15 a ees ed a cuveiae 


27} a | Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/- 
12} c | Cons. Glds. of S. Africa 
30 a |\De Beers (Def.) £2§........ 
2}. ||Randfontein Ord. {1 

15 a| Rhokana Corp. O; 

Nil c ||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5, ‘i 

45 a |\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 





'W. Witwatersrand 2/6..... 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 








BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony. 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Caicutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe r 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 5 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... bee one ee. Tanganyika Territory 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 60 ove &2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... gos éia.s £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 






Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies 
are open 2t 3,943 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 








As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances om oe £4.451,095,525 
Savings Bank Balances oss eee ‘367,559,340 
Note Issue Department wi ooo 195,097 ,356 
Rural Credits Department... we 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... nee 1,752,835 
Other Items eee ooo ooo ove 24,311,911 


"£A.1, 042,325,592 
LEWIS, Manager. 
W.c. 


A. H. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chiet Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,00) 


(1945 Accounts) 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON | 
CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment to 
the office of Clerk of the Council at a salary of £3,750 a year. The 
Clerk of the Council is the chief administrative officer of the Council. 
Candidates should have had wide administrative experience; legal 
qualifications are not essential. There are no age limits for candidates. 
The person appointed will be subject to the Council’s superannuation 
and provident fund scheme Form of application (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary) obtainable from the Acting Clerk of the 
Council (K), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, ndon, S.E.1. 
Applications must be returned so as to be received not later than 
Saturday, October 5, 1946 Canvassing disqualifies. 

USINESS STATISTICS.—Large manufacturing organisation requires 
statistician with degree or equivalent qualification. Candidates 
should have had experience of economic and statistical investigation 
or research and an adequate commercial background. The situation 
calls for an aptitude to detect economic trends and to assess their 
business implications Particular emphasis is placed on trade fore- 
casting, market assessment and measurement of performance. The 
salary will be commensurate with the candidate’s qualifications and 
experience Applicants should give full personal particulars, including 
education, business experience, professional and other qualifications 
and present remuneration.—Write Box 287. 


AN excellent opportunity exists in the accounts department of a 
& manufacturing chemical company for a male Hollerith supervisor 
with organising ability and the capacity to control female staff. 
Previous machine and commercial experience essential.—Apply Box 289. 














7 ACANCY will shortiy exist for residential secretarial post (London), 
requiring tact, energy, personality, highest integrity and some 
administrative experience; applicant must be single man, age 30-35; 
good remuneration and prospects.—Fullest particulars in confidence, 
with names of refereneey only, to Box .290. 
\HE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MEN’S FORUM. Hear R. H. S. 
Crossman, M.P. (Member of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry), on Palestine, at the Cowdray Hali, Henrietta Place, Cavendish 
—, W.1, on Thursday. August 29th, at 6 p.m. Tickets obtainable 
at the door. 


‘EXCEPTIONAL “opportunity occurs for a purchaser to secure a 
medium-sized freehold house, built on high ground within five 
miles of Oxford, with modern equipment and about five acres of garden. 








orchard and paddock. Suitable for small residential hotel or small 
preparatory school, but not too large for family residence. Owner 
leaving in September.—Apply, Advertiser, 3la, St. James Square, 


London. S.W.1. 

LL NEW, Superior. Gentleman's Water and Shockproof Wrist Watch. 
Z Luminous Sweep centre seconds hand. Guarantee. £18 10s. 14K 
Gold model Eversharp U.S.A. Streamline Fountain Pen, £11 10s, Eight- 
day Travelling Clock, £12. Midget Jewelied Alarm Clock, £8. New 
Morocco Zip Despatch Case, £9 10s New, Rolls Razor, De Luxe, 
complete, £5.—B. W. Thomas, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, London, 
W.IL 


RANSATLANTIC (now published quarterly) continues to give an 

accurate and objective view of America, its people, politics and 
events. Obtainable at your newsagents, 1s., or by annual subscription 
(5s. post free) from 30, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 











Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.z. 


THE ECONOMIST, August 24, 1948 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA) 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - <- -« £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THe HoNouRABLE Mr. A. Morss, C.B.E, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3; a company incorporated in England ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and ‘Trustee in approved cases. 

Full particulars may be had on application. 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 

General Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Paid-up Capital eos eso ove ove ace ooo 

Reserve Fund pe a 

Total Assets over ... ose e one 


$12,000,000 
$24,000,000 
--- $600,000,000 


the Branches 


Special facilities are available to the public through 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
o> ne Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New " 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


The University Court invite applications for the post of Lecturer in 
the Department of Political Economy. 

The initial salary will be at the rate of £650 per annum, and the 
appointment. which is subject to the conditions of the Federated Super. 
annuation System for Universities, will date from Ist January, 1947. 

Applications, with a copy of two testimonials, should be lodged with 
the undersigned by 15th October. 

R. JARDINE BROWN, Secretary to the University. 





RWICK, Orr & Partners, Ltd., consulting specialists in organisation 


and management, require man for service in the division concerned 
with distribution organisation and sales control. Age 33-40 years. Good 
University degree or equivalent, and at least five years’ responsible 
experience in distribution management. Chartered accountant with bias 
to distribution would be acceptable. Remuneration commensurate with 
the high responsibilities entailed and standards required for this 
appointment.—Applications to be submitted in writing to the company’s 


offices, at 7, Park Lane, W.4i. 

A SMALL but leading speciality food manufacturing house, with 
& repute for fine craftsmanship in its products. is prepared to con 
sider applications for position of General Manager. Applicants should 
be young, with university education or near equivalent, with determina- 
tion to make a food business their career. Scientifically minded yet with 
a vision on policy and able to offer evidence of ability to plan and effect 
the growth of a business. Experience of management in some branch 
of a food industry, especially in use of cereals, would be an advantage, 
A salary of £1.000 p.a. is in prospect to right applicant, with increment 
with the growth of the business.—Apply Box 291. 








ENERAL EXPORT merchants require experienced buyer with 
initiative.—Write Box A.15 Willings, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C.1L 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Bank 
will be closed from August 28th to September 10th, both days inclusive, 
By Order of the Board, 

N. W. CHISHOLM, London Manager. 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. August 20, 1946. 
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ACHILLE SERRE, LONDON, €.17 


Published week'y by THe Economist Newspaper, LTD. 
U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, August 24, 1946. 
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